LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1952 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez and Thye. 

Senator CuAvez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator George, would you care to make a statement before the 
committee? Weare very informal, so you may go ahead. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Orricr or Epucation 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER F. GEORGE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


AUTHORIZATION ACTS FOR VOCATION AL, EDUCATION 


Senator Grorce. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye: Each year a 
total of $7,285,122.03 is made available for vocational education under 
the provision of the Smith-Hughes Act which became law in 1917. 
This is a permanent appropriation. 

In 1936 the George-Deen Act was approved authorizing the appro- 
priation of $14,483, 000 Jannually. This full amount was appropriated 
each year through 1947. 

On August 1, 1946, the a Act, which was an amend- 
ment to and succeeded the George-Deen Act, was approved. The 
George-Barden Act authorizes an annual appropriation of $29,301,740 
to be divided as follows: 

Ten thousand dollars for vocational agriculture; 

Eight thousand dollars for trade and industrial education ; 

Eight million dollars for home economics; 

$2,500, 000 for distributive education, and approximately $8 hun- 
dred thousand to take care of minimum payments to States with low 
population. 

PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Congress has never appropriated the full $29,301,740 authorized 
by the act. The maximum amount appropriated for any 1 year was 
$19,977,760 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, Congress reduced the 
appropriation for vocational education below the previous year in the 
amount of $854,499. 

Senator Cuavez. The total is $18,948,261 ? 

Senator Groree. That is correct. The entire amount of this reduc- 
tion is in the field of distributive education. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended $19,123,261, which is the same amount appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1952. If this amount is approved by Congress, it will 
mean a continuation of the reduction of $834,499 below the amount 
made available for the fiscal year 1951. 


GENERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


The recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1953 contain, on pages 230 and 231, an item of $300 million for 
general aid for education. 

There is, as the committee knows, no basic law authorizing appro- 
priations for expenditures for general aid to education, and no such 
law is likely to be enacted at this session of the Congress at least. 

It therefore seems a bit strange that the Bureau of the Budget 
would recommend $300 million for general aid for education without 
authorization, and at the same time fails to recommend that full 
$29,300,000 authorized under the vocational education act. 

One might be led to ask, without being unduly critical, whether 
the Bureau of the Budget is interested in helping the public schools 
or interested only in attempting to make the people believe it wants 
to help. 

Is the Bureau of the Budget trying to dictate to Congress what 
laws to pass and the amount of funds to be appropriated ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt you right there, Senator? 

I believe that generally I express the opinion of the committee and, 
of course, the Bureau of the Budget is a creature of Congress with 
certain duties to perform that are outlined. 


DISCRETION OF CONGRESS IN APPROPRIATING FUNDS 


In my opinion, it generally has to do with informing Congress 
as to the money end of it, just how we stand, but the determination 
as to what we should spend should certainly be up to Congress under 
the authority of law. 

For instance, Congress passed the George-Barden Act that author- 
izes a certain definite amount. I believe that was congressional duty 
and responsibility. I do not believe that the Bureau of the Budget 
should say “Well, irrespective of that authority, only so much money 
should be spent for vocational education.” 

[ do not think it is any of their business. 

Senator Grorcr. I agree thoroughly with the chairman, but there 
are always some people in all of our bureaus who have their own 
views, or perhaps they are reflected views about what the Congress 
itself has done. That is one of the sources of our trouble. 
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It seems to me that it is time for Congress to exercise its right to 
appropriate funds as it is directed by law to do, and as it should do; 
and to see that funds are spent in keeping with the basic laws. 

Each year from 1938 to 1946 Congress appropriated under the pro- 
visions of the George-Deen Act. full authorization, $14,483,000. 

In terms of what money will buy today, this is actually more than 
is being appropriated at the present time under the provisions of the 
present act. In other words, $19,123,000. 

The amount appropriated for 1952 and recommended for 1953 will 
not buy as much vocational education; that is, it will not take care 
of as much cost and provide the same facilities and teaching capacity 
as the $14,483,000 in 1940. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, according to present-day costs, 
we are ignoring the George- Barden bill completely and appropri iat- 
ing even less than was allowed under the George-Deen bill? 

Senator Grorer. That is correct. 

As evidence of this, in my own State of Georgia there has been a 
considerable reduction in the number of departments in vocational 
agriculture since 1941. 


NEED FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


As a Nation, as a whole we have enrolled only about 40 percent 
of the farm boys who need vocational education. ‘There are approxi- 
mately 5,000 secondary schools serving farm youth without programs 
of vocational agriculture. 

There are almost 7,000 secondary schools with no programs what- 


soever in homemaking. 

We are reaching less than 50 percent of the number that should be 
served with trade and industrial education. 

In the field of distributive education we have only scratched the 
surface so far as needs go. For the whole field of vocational educa- 
tion we are serving about 50 percent of those who need such training 
in order to fit them for useful and productive work. Although we 
have slightly increased appropriations for vocational education in 
recent years, as a result of the decrease of the purchasing power of 
the dollar, there has actually been, as the chairman has emphasized, 
a decrease in the amount of vocational education that our appropria- 
tions will provide. 

During that same period Russia, according to the best information 
available, has greatly increased vocational training programs. The 
same is true in countries alined with Communists. Russia is using 
thousands of highly trained German vocational instructors so far 
as we are advised, to help augment and further develop their own 
programs of vocational education. 

They are training their people in the skills and technical know- 
how, in order to increase the production of military and civilian 
goods. 

One of the great needs in America today is to increase production. 
Since we are employing virtually all the people in this country who 
are employable, one of the surest and best means of increasing pro- 
duction is through increasing the skills, technical knowledge and the 
production know-how of our ‘people. 
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Expansion of vocational education is essential if this is to be done. 
There has never been a time in the history of this country when there 
was greater need for vocational education than at present. We must 
increase production if we are to deal effectively with aggression 
abroad and dangerous inflation at home. 

Fundamentally, the only way to lick inflation is through adequate 
production which means for us at the present time increased produc- 
tion per man and full utilization of our total manpower. This means 
vocational training of less than college grade for the masses, including 
our physically handicapped. It also means short, intensive training 
perhaps for many who are being forced to change from peacetime 
cccupations to occupations essential for our defense effort. 


COMPARISON OF GRANTS TO FOREIGN AND UNITED STATES STUDENTS 


It has just come to my attention that we are actually spending 
more Federal dollars to aid foreign students who are brought. to this 
country to study primarily American production and vocational 
methods and procedures than we are for aiding the entire vocational 
program for our own people. 

I am not opposing any of the efforts we are making, but simply I 
point this out as a fact. 

These facts were recently revealed in an article in the Daily Okla- 
homan, a full copy of which I would like to submit as exhibit A. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[The following is a story that appeared on the front page of the Daily Oklahoman for 
Sunday, February 38, 1952] 


Cost oF Foreign StupENtTs Tops UNrirep STATES PROGRAM 
PICTURE OF ONE-SIDED VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM IS REVEALED 


WASHINGTON, February 2.—More Federal dollars are being spent to bring 
foreigners to this country to study American production methods, acquire tech- 
nical skills, and get other vocational training than are being spent on all voca- 
tional education in the United States. 

To bring 13,069 persons here for training and study in fiscal 1951, the United 
States paid out $28,178,010, while in Federal funds it spent approximately 
$26,622,938 on the 3,363,684 boys, girls. and adults getting vocational training 
in the publie school system. 

The one figure is called approximate because it is for fiscal 1950, last year 
for which accurate figures are available, but funds were down slightly the 
following vear ending last June 30. 

No increase was recommended in the recent presidential budget submitted 
to Congress. 


COMPARISON IS LOCALIZED 


The Federal Government spent slightly more money bringing 264 vocational 
students here under the Point 4 program than it did on the 53,828 vocational 
students in Oklahoma. The figures are $554,400 and $551,805, respectively. 

More than 12 times the Federal money spent in Oklahoma in fiscal 1950 on 
vocational education was spent to bring 3,101 students from Germany and 
Austria here to study. 

It was from Germany that we got most of our ideas about vocational educa- 
tion following World War I. They started their system in the 1880's. 

Vocational workers say they have no quarrel with educational assistance 
given foreigners either under the Point 4 or economic cooperation programs, 
but they say also our own needs are being neglected. 

They point to need for both industrial and farm production, with skill in 
homecrafts to get more efficiency, create new skills for a peak labor market 
and help prevent inflation by better production. 
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RUSSIA KNOWS IMPORTANCE 


They also know Russia did not just grab off scientists and slave laborers in 
Germany but took vocational teachers too, by the scores, as former General 
Lucius D. Clay's reports show, for the expanding Soviet vocational plan. 
Productive skills have been a great Russian weakness. 

Yet nationally, with a slightly higher ratio than exists in Oklahoma, only 50 
percent of the Nation’s eligible schools have vocational programs. 

In vocational agriculture alone, a field in which it is a national leader, Okla- 
home has 349 departments with 357 teachers, while 169 eligible schools await 
Federal funds which State and local boards match almost four to one. 

Not all States have programs like Oklahoma does in vocational education. 
Rhode Island, for instance, turned back $64,220 in Federal funds last year 
from its allotment of $135,000, based on school census. 

And a Rhode Island Congressman is head of the appropriations subcommittee 
which passes on Federal funds for vocational education. 


TECTINICAL TRAINING UNLISTED 


Not included in the cost of Federal student importation program given above 
are funds spent on 101 persons brought here for technical training which was 
unlisted on security grounds. 

Neither was the $551,808 cost of teaching and materials for bi-national 
cultural centers in 18 Latin American Countries, or the $1,027,679 cost to 
this Government to teaeh English in United States information offices abroad. 

The Federal Government is spending $273,852 in Oklahoma to teach voca- 
tional agriculture, while the State puts up $824,363 and local boards supply 
$932,386 plus buildings and equipment. 

We brought 839 persons here from Japan and the Ryukyus in an “exchange 
program” at a cost to the United States of $1,679,000. 

In eight areas of technical study, we brought 2,800 persons here to get skills 
under the Economic Cooperation Administration program, at a cost of $4,- 
200,000 the records show. 

We gave $284,000 toward vocational education of 67 Finnish students and 
credited the amount to the Finnish war debt. That is roughly. half of what 
the Government spent in Oklahoma on 53,828 students. 

Under the Fulbright program of education for Europeans, we spent $6,665, 
000 on 1,503 students, getting that money by selling surplus American prop 
erty abroad and converting into foreign exchange. 

We spent $134,000 on 322 students studying abroad under the Smith-Mundt 
grants for assistance to American-sponsored schools in the American Republics 

As aid to 2,894 Chinese students here we spent $3,637,000 in Federal funds, 
nearly one-eighth as much as was spent here on 3,363,684 students. 

Under Smith-Mundt grants and the Fulbright program in another joint move, 
633 students came here at treasury cost of $1,766,850. And another group of 636 
had an average cost of $3,659 for a total of $2,327,750 in Smith-Mundt grants 
alone, 


Senator Grorcr. I would also like to submit a copy of an editorial 
that appeared in the Oklahoma City Times under date of Tuesday, 
February 5, 1952, as exhibit B. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[Editorial from Oklahoma City Times, Tuesday, February 5, 1952] 
Come On-A My Hovse 


One of the phenomena of the late lamented year of 1951 was a song which 
purported to be the story of a person who came into possession of a large sum 
of money and immediately started to spend it lavishly, inviting all the neighbors 
in to eat, drink, and be merry. It became one of the most popular song hits of 
the day. 

By a coincidence the year 1951 was also a year of paralyzing revelations con- 
cerning the conduct of men in high places. There were mink coats, RFC slush 
funds, deep freezes, and many other capers of Uncle Sam's fast buck. 

Coupled with the vast outpouring of the taxpayers’ money on the home folks, 
there was a larger and larger stream of money going out into the world. 
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It has just been discov oni that in fiscal 1951 our Government spent more 
money for the vocational education of foreign students than for a corresponding 
vocational education of our own youth. 

The exact sum was $28,178,010 for the good neighbors across the ocean and 
$26,622,938 for American students. 

Senator ELLenper, of Louisiana, hitherto a steadfast follower of the party in 
power, made a trip to Europe and found things going on there which turned his 
stomach. He is now at home telling the Nation about the wanton waste and 
extravagance of our foreign-aid program. 

This is too big a subject to be treated on this page, even if every column were 
used, but it suggests a disquieting thought. If this administration is perpetuated, 
will it mean that the national anthem will be changed to Come On-A My House? 


Senator Grorcr. I have in my possession a copy of a report with 
supplements made by one of the officials in the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, that gives somewhat in detail the amount 
of funds spent as aid to foreign students and others to study in this 
country and in other countries. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you insert those figures into the record ? 

Senator George. I will be glad to. 


I have a summary, but I will be glad to insert the original report 
furnished me by the Legislative Reference Service. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Brief summary of U. S. Government programs of financial aid to foreign students for 
education during the fiscal year 1951 


{Taken from revorts by Helen A. Miller, Government Section, Legislative Reference Servite, Library of 
> ae a date of Ang. 13, 1951, with revisions and supplements under dates of Feb. 26, 1952, and 
eb. 29, 1952 


ae 

rought to 

United Cost 
States 








1. Number and cost of students, scholars, etc., coming to the United States 
under Public Law 402 (Smith-Mundt grants) fiscal 1961............ 636 $2, 327, 750 
(Average cost of grant, $3,659.) 
2. Number and cost of students, scholars, etc., coming to the United States 
under joint Smith-Mundt grants and the Fulbright program fiscal 1951 ! 633 1, 766, 850 
(Only the Smith-Mundt funds are shown. Under item 6 the total 
amount of foreign currency used under the Fulbright program is shown.) ! 
3. Leaders and students from Germany and Austria in the fiscal year 1951 
under the Foreign Economics Assistance Act of 1950, Public Law 535 (81st 


Cong.) and Public Law 327 (81st Cong.) 3 3, 101 6, 759, 000 
4. Aid to Chinese scholars and students in this country in the fiscal year 1951, 

Public Law 535 (Sist Cong.) -. 2, 894 3, 637, 000 
5. Aid to 332 Foreign Nationals to study in certain schools abroad (foreign 

currencies used) 332 134, 000 
6. The Fulbright program (Public Law 584—79th Cong.—during the fiscal 

year 1951) 1, 003 6, 665, 000 


(Foreign currency used which was derived from the sale of U nited 

States surplus property abroad.) 

7. Aid to Finnish nationals (Public Law 265—Sist Cong.)_................-..- 67 284, 000 

(Funds used were credited to the principal and interest of Finland 

World War I debt to the United States.) 

%. Point 4 program-—technical cooperation for undeveloped areas authorized 

under Title [IV Public Law 535, Eighty-first Cong. Under this program, 

a total of 264 trainees came to the United States during fiscal year 1951. 

The average cost was $2,100 when United States shared the expense with 

another country, and $3,560 when the United States carried the whole 

cost. The minimum cost of this program accordingly, was approximately 

($2,100X 264) 264 £54, 400 
(A supplementary report from the Legislative Reference Service, 

Library of Congress, under date of Feb. 29, 1952, reveals that as of ‘‘Dec. 

31, 1951, there were 341 foreign national trainees and 31 leaders in the 

United States under the Point 4 program.’’ This report further reveals 

that though ‘“‘only 264 actual trainees came to the United States under 

this program during the fiscal year 1951’’ that ‘“‘by the end of fiscal year 

1951 the various cooperating government agencies and departments had 

obligated $1,375,200 for training grants, and $352,883 for training services.’’) 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Brief summary of U. S. Government programs of financial aid to foreign students for 
education during the fiscal year 1951—Continued 


(Taken from reports by Helen A. Miller, Government Section, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, under date of Aug. 13, 1951, with revisions and supplements 
under dates of Feb. 26, 1952, and Feb. 29, 1952] 


Number 
brought to 
United 
States 


Cost 


9. Under ‘‘Mutual Defense Assistance Act” passed by Congress on Sept. 28, 
1949, a total of 101 persons came to the United States for technical train- 
ing during the fiscal year 1951. The cost of this program is not available 
because of security reasdms_.-.. ...._._- seta a = 

10, Under the “‘Interchange of Persons Program for Japan and Ryukyus,” a 
total of 839 persons were brought to the United States from Japan and the 
Ryukyus for study in the United States at an approxi nate cost of w 36 $1, 679, 000 

11, Economic Cooperation Administration program— Public Law 472, 80th 
Cong., as amended Disdastg vedde, OS, 4, 200, 000 

(There are’8 areas in the technical assistance program of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration under which a person can come to the 
United States for technical training. They include agricultural produc- 
tivity, development of overseas territories, industrial productivity, man- | 
power utilization, marketing, public administration, tourist trade, trans- 
portation and communications. In 1951 more than 2,800 persons were 
brought to the United States to study in 1 of these 8 areas of technical | 
assistance program at an average cost of $1,500 per person.) 





——| — ——_____-——- 


Grand total | 13, 170 1 28, 007, 010 








' Does not include cost for 101 persons in item 9 above. 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 29, 1952. 


ADDENDUM TO Report ENTITLED “UNITED StTaTES GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS OF 
FINANCIAL Arp TO FOREIGN STUDENTS FOR EDUCATION DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 
1951” 

POINT 4 PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 


This program of technical cooperation for underdeveloped areas was authorized 
under title IV of Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 5, 1950. Public Law 165, the Mutual Security Act of 1951, authoriz- 
ing the continuance of point 4 for another year, was approved by the President 
on October 10, 1951. The Department of State is responsible, by Executive 
Order (10159), for the operation of point 4. 


1. Projects and technicians 


As of June 30, 1951, the Technical Cooperation Administration had authorized 
178 projects in 36 countries. Of these, 78 were projects in the fields of agriculture 
and natural resources; 34 were in industry and in Government services; 63 in 
health, education and manpower ; and 3 provided for joint commissions concerned 
with all types of technical aid. 

The services of 771 American technicians had been authorized; of this number 
451 were to be in the field. 

Of the 771 authorized American technicians, 80 percent were to be in agri- 
culture, education, and health and sanitation. 

By December 31, 1951, there were 577 technicians in the field in the American 
Republics, Near East and Africa, and Asia. 

These technicians were in the following fields of activity: 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 

Health and sanitation 

Education 

Joint commission and economic development 

Natural resources 

Goverument administration and services 

Transporation and communication 

GeRiRT 2 her vate es nn a i is, see a es 
Labor 
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In order to help in estimating the cost per technician in the field under this 
program some estimates have been made, It is important to emphasize that 
these estimates should not be multiplied by the number of technicians in the 
field in an effort to establish the cost of supporting the technician program. This 
procedure would not yield a true figure of total cost. 

For the 1952 point 4 program the estimated average cost per expert or tech- 
nician was figured at $11,350 in Latin America; $12,000 in the Near East and 
Africa, and South Asia; and $13,500 in Southeast Asia and the Pacific. These 
regional differences in cost were due primarily to the additional payment for 
hardship posts and for costs of transportation. 

These averages were based on the following criteria : (1) 9-month employment ; 
(2) an average salary of $8,400; (3) cost-of-living allowance; (4) quarters 
allowances; (5) allowance for dependents; (6) transportation; and (7) the 
average differential of the hardship post. 

Of the 771 authorized American technicians (as of June 30, 1951) 162 were 
under the Agriculture Department; 30 under Commerce Department; 62 under 
Interior; 88 Federal Security Agency: 10 Labor Department: 3 under Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; 1 under Tariff: 68 under the Department of State, 
and 352 under the Institute of Inter-American Affairs operations. These techni- 
cal agents were recruited by these cooperating United States agencies and 
departments, who provide technical direction for the field projects. 

2. Contracts and grants 

In addition to the projects operated through the United States Government 
agencies and departments, certain point 4 activities are carried on through 
contracts with private agencies or grants to educational institutions or other 
groups. Public Law 535 specified that in carrying out the point 4 program 
the advice and participation of private organizations and persons should be 
utilized wherever practicable. 

In the fiscal year 1951, 56 contracts were awarded to private contractors 
(companies, institutions of higher learning, and associations), The total amount 
of these contracts was $3,740,542. 

Highteen United States colleges and universities and five foreign institutions 
were among the contractors. 

These institutions were : 


Brigham Young lUniversity.__-.____--~- i mo n--, S00, 000 
Illinois Institute of Technology- co arate mi i wink ccis Ci ee 
Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology - er ae ; s 2, 244 
New Mexico Agriculture and Mechanie Arts College 48, 000 
Northwestern University 5, 500 
Purdue University a hinghiia na lohan: Gee eo 
Texas Agriculture and Mec h: inie “Arts College.......... te ss , 500 
4, 500 
3, YGO 
University of Denver ___-_ niece cake oe : j 3, 855 
University of Tllinois__- ; 7 er 18, 500 
University of Maryland ' 825 
University of Miami__ . J i ee salt cll fe 1, 260 
University of Minnesota ‘ J 6, 000 
University of North Carolina___--_- Reena 5 San eee 
University of Utah ; : chee 65, 000 
Utah State Agriculture College___- x Z 20 __. 100, 000 
University of Wisconsin____-_- ; : 162, 000 
Vanderbilt University _...._--__- spits tbat called 9, 200 


University of Arkansas 


Subtotal _____- MEY. SRN SS ee ma 3, 244 


Foreign institutions 


Afghanistan Institute of Technology_________- $12, 500 
American University at Beirut __ ; — mAs sad ah. e 624, 000 
Athens College ig 297, 525 
Booker T. Washington Institute of Liberia, Ine . 40, 000 
Thessalonica Agriculture and Industrial Institute 181, 400 


Subtotal 


Total. to. ineatititions ie , 898, 669 
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The following photostated tabulation includes the figures mentioned above, 
well as contracts with other types of contractors. 
As of June 30, 1951, there were 233 employees under private contracts. 


American Republics.._.........._..- 

Arab States 

Israel 

Iran___ 

Greece 

Liberia 

South Asia Sack, 
British dependent territories_._._._..______ as 
World-wide 


Tou. = 


As of October 31, 1951, there were 70 technicians employed abroad under private 
contract (not included in the technician total above). 
3. Trainces 

In the last fiscal year, 862 grants were authorized for training nationals of 
other countries in the United States. Of these authorized grants, 56 percent 
were for nationals of American Republics, 20 percent for the Near East and 
Africa, and 24 percent for south and southeast Asia. 

Only 264 actual trainees come to the United States under this program during 
the fiscal year 1951. By December 31, 1951, there were 341 foreign national 
trainees and 31 leaders in the United States under the point 4 program. Two 
hundred and one of this group come from the American Republics, 80 from the 
Near East and Africa, and 91 from Asia. This group was dispersed among 
eight supervising Unite l States Government agencies and departments. 

Number of foreign nationals training in United States under point 4 program: 


Contracts awarded under the point 4 program to private contractors, fiscal year 1951 
(Technical Cooperation Administration, Department of State) 


Country and type of project 


Contractor and date of award of 


| 
| 
Amount 
| 
| contract 


Bolivia: Planning of serial mapping of the Cocha | Northwestern University, June 21, 5, 500 
bamba-Santa Cruz tea for economic development. 1951. 
Brazil | 
Geological survey, topographic mapping ; Aero Service Corp., Nov. 21, 1950- | 98, 000 
| May 31, 1951. 
General economic development Gibbs & Hill, June 7, 1951___- fiat 000 
Services of experts to assist Rural University at | Purdue University, June 27, 1951____-_- , 400 
Vicosa in extension work in home economics and | 
rural health, and in agricultural extension | 
methods. 
Establishment of a reference library for United | Vanderbilt University, June 29, 1951-_ 
States-Brazilian Joint Commission and prepara- 
tion of 1 financial monograph. | 
Industrial research on babassu nut .....-...| The Southwest Research Institute, 
| June 28, 1951. | 
British dependent territories: Advice and assistance | Puerto Rico Planning Board, June 30, | 
to Antigua by Puerto Rican experts on low-cost 1951, 
housing. | 
Colombia: Social work education Aas American Association of Schools of | 
Social Work. | 
— Rica: Housing and community development Architects Collaborative, June 13, 1951. 
“cuador | 
Technical study on 2 transportation problems: (a) | Knappan Tippets Abbott Engineering 
the dredging and maintenance of a deep-water Co., Mar. 5, 1951. | 
channel for the port of Guayaquil: and (6) dredg 
ing of Bolivar Canal and construction of a port at 
San Lorenzo 
Agriculture ; Pan-American Union_. 
Egypt: Housing methods evn ; : : Arthur D, Little, Inc., June 29, 1951 
trreece 
Grant to Athens College to broaden its curriculum | Athens College, May 10, 1951_- 
to give added emphasis to vocational skills and 
scientific studies, and to provide scholarships. 
Grants to the institute in order to broaden its eur- | Thessalonica Agricultural and Indus- 
riculum, particularly in agricultural’and mechan- trial Institute, May 15, 1951 
ical training; and to provide scholarshins. 


Afghanistan: Technical education. Afghanistan Institute of Technology..| $12, 500 
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Contracts awarded under the point 4 program to private contractors, fiscal year 1951 
(Technical Cooperation Administration, Department of State)—Continued 


Country and type of project 


Contractor and date of award 





India: F 
Aerial spraying for locust contro] 


Development of plans for the port of Kandla and 
town of Gandidhara, Cutch. 

Services of woman professor to serve as principal 
and professor of medicine at the Lady Hardinge 
Medical College, New Delhi. 

Extension of facilities of the Jamia Millia Islamia 
School for training rural workers. 

Industrial development-._.........-.-.-.- Sa al 


Rural development... -- 
D 


Aerial spraying for locust control 

Recruiting specialists for rural 
projects. , 

Training of Iranian pilots in aerial spraying for 
locust control. 

Recruiting specialists for rural improvement 
yrojects in cooperation with Brigham Young 
Iniversity and Utah State Agricultural College. 

Recruiting specialists for rural improvement 
projects in cooperation with Brigham Young 
University and the University of Utah. 

fraq: Engineering ia duce 

Israel: Public health, organized a medical teaching 
mission in cooperation with WHO. 

Jordan: Water resources development. _.-__.___--- 


Lebanon: Expansion of training facilities and faculty 
of American University of Beirut to provide for train- 
ing of nationals of Middle East countries in public 


health, public administration, agriculture, and eco- 


nomics. 
Liberi®: 


Expansion of curriculum of Booker Washington 


Agricultural and Industrial Institute of Liberia 


to include intensive training in fields of agricul- | 


tural and mechanical arts. 


Photogrammetic mapping of Liberia for road con- 


struction and agricultural plans. 
India: 


rural areas. 
Mexico: Study of agricultural education in Mexico. -_- 
Pakistan: 

Plan for municipal water-supply distribution and 
sewage-collection system for the Karachi metro- 
politian area. 

Industrial development 


Panama: 
Study of problems of agricultural production 


Execution of cooperative agricultural development. | 


Saudi Arabia: Aerial photography for water develop- 
ment. 

Syria: Rural improvement through expansion of 
Foundation’s existing program of village improve- 
ment activities. 

Regional, other American Republics: 

Survey of agricultural research institutions in 
Latin America as appropriate depositaries for 
agricultural publications. 

Training 40 nationals of Latin American countries 
in extension and farm and home management 
supervision. 

Collection and study of maize indigenous to West- 
ern Hemisphere. . 

Report on plan for establishment and operation 
of a construction materials demonstration and 
training center in other American Republics. 

Study of savings programs in United States insti- 
tutions with a view to determining which would 
be most useful in Latin American countries to 
promote the accurnulation of private savings for 
economic development. 

Development of small industries_.- 

Technical education 


Community development and welfare program in 


| United States Overseas Airlines, May 
29, 1951. 

Adams, Howard, and Greeley, June 
27, 1951. 

The College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Dinois, June 28, 1951. 


World Student Service Fund, June 
29, 1951. 


Near East Foundation, Jan. 31, 1951 

Near East Foundation, May 2, 1951_-. 

U.S. Overseas Airlines, Apr. 19, 1951-- 

Brigham Young University, June 29, 
1951. 

U.S. Overseas Airlines, June 25, 1951-- 


University of Utah, June 29, 1951. _..- 


Utah State 
June 26, 1951. 


Agricultural College, 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Unitarian Service Committee, Ine., 
May 10, 1951. 

Knappen-Tippetts, Abbott Engineer- 
ing Co., June 1, 1951. 

Americon University of Beirut, Apr. 
26, 1951. 


Booker Washington Institute of Li- 
beria, Inc., Dee. 21, 1950. 


Aero Service Corp., June 28, 1951__.... 


Ine., June 22, 1951. 
Texas A. & M. College, June 28, 1951_. 


Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 
June 30, 1951. 


| Armour Research Institute... - 
| General Railway Signal Corp 


University of Arkansas, Jan. 2, 1951_.. 
University of Arkansas, May 10, 1951 
Aero Service Corp., Jan, 4, 1951 


Near East Foundation, May 2, 1951__. 


University of Minnesota. 


New Mexico A. & M. College, June 
27, 1951. 


National Academy of Sciences; June 
28, 1951. 

Armour Research Foundation of Mli- 
nois, Institute of Technology, June 
28, 1951. 

Columbia Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, June 30, 1951. 





| Arthur D. Little, Inc 


_..! Institute of International Education. - 


} 


Armour Research Institute...........- 


American Friends Service Committee, | 


Amount 


of 


contract 


$50, 000 
15, 000 
18, 500 


20, 000 
100, 000 
50, 000 
247, 000 
196, 000 
65, 000 
17, 000 


65, 000 


100, 000 


2, 244 
35, 000 
42, 340 

624, 000 


40, 000 


150, 000 


150, 000 
4, 500 
20, 000 
60, 000 
11, 865 
4, 500 
166, 960 
54, 348 
88, 140 


6, 000 


48, 000 


85, 000 


48, 000 


15, 000 


3, 50H) 
15, 000 
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Contracts awarded under the point 4 program to private contractors, fiscal year 1951 
(Technical Cooperation Administration, Department of State)—Continued 


} Amount 
Contractor and date of award of 
contract 


Country and type of project 


Regional: Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Libya: Preparation | The Institute of Ethnic Affairs, Inc., $30, 000 
of handbooks on conditions in above countries for June 25, 1951. 
use of point 4 personnel. 

World-wide: 

Provision of practical work experience to foreign | University of Denver, June 25, 1951 3, 855 
students under university supervision. University of Miami, June 29, 1951- 1, 260 

University of Maryland, June 29, 1951 325 

Study of a cooperative program of road improve- | The International Road Federation, 85, 000 
ment in other countries; establishment of 2 pilot June 29, 1951. 
schools in Latin America for operators and 
mechanics of highway machinery; and provision 
for point 4 fellowships in United States for 
highway engineers. 

World land tenure conference at University of | University of Wisconsin, June 25, 1951 162, 000 
Wisconsin, and 12 months training program for 
prospective leaders in agrarian reform sree 

EEE DE LEE OI il bate as University of North Carolina ee 20, 000 


Rh cutiestdahbsbcnbabbeebhsiaess ; 


By supervising agency 





Agency | Trainees | Leaders 





Federal Security Agency _- - ; nee 70 | 


Department of Agriculture. .___. nae " | 77 
Department of Commerce anad : xe 64 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. - -- SS th Ade Se hd | 51 
Department of Labor , sana : ai ae 40 
Department of the Interior. ____._- . ; | 33 | 
Bureau of the Budget_ ne — gitewvles ‘ 5 | 
Housing and Home Finance Agence eat. : ; 1} 


a i i tela ed es onl as deen it ait 


As in the case of the technician program the average cost per trainee has been 
estimated. These costs were figured at $4,100 in Latin America, $4,950 in the 
Near East and Africa, and $5,800 in Southeast Asia and the Pacific. These 
averages were based on (1) a 12-month living allowance; (2) transportation ; 
(3) travel in the United States; (4) tuition; and (5) miscellaneous expenditures 
The differences between regions are due to transportation costs. 

At the end of fiscal year 1951 the various cooperating Government agencies 
and departments had obligated $1,375,200 for training grants, and $352,888 for 
training services, 


Agency obligations for training grants and services under point 4 program—Fisca! 
year 1951 


grants services 


| 
Training | Training 





Department of Agriculture__.....__.- 5 i 4 k $541, 884 | $75, 764 
Lepartment of Commerce-____. d : Re ‘ ied 247, 076 | 95, 262 
Department of Interior Ot nbRdmih a 214, 467 | 65, 089 
se ote of Labor Biss ¥ : Suen ¥ 93, 827 | 42, 622 

Federal Security Agency -.-............-. ai ; | 244, 818 49, 719 
Bureau of Budget. db : ee dokawedsastt 30, 938 | 24, 427 
Housing and Home F inance Agency wiiee da elkiiom 2, 190 


1, 375, 2 
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GRANTS TO FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Senator Grorce. The total cost was more than $28 million, which 
is in excess of Federal funds being made available for vocational 
education for our own people. 

I would like to say that the document I just supplied for the record 
from the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, will 
show the number of foreign students, leaders, scholars, et cetera, 
being aided and the cost. 

Please keep in mind this report includes only the cost of aid to 
foreign students, scholars, leaders, et cetera, all of whom were brought 
to this country, except 322 who studied in certain approved schools 
abroad. 

It does not include the cost of sending American vocational and 
other educational and technical personnel to foreign countries, nor 
the cost of building and equipping vocational schools in foreign 
countries, nor the cost. of training American personnel for services 
in foreign countries. 

Neither does it include the cost of teaching and materials furnished 
foreign countries. 

If all of these costs could be obtained, it would run into many more 
millions of dollars. I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, I am 
not reciting these facts for the purpose of lodging a specific objection 
to anything we are undertaking, but merely for the purpose of em- 
phasizing how slowly we are responding to what is our own immediate 
home need. 

Senator Cuavez. And for comparative purposes. 

Senator Grorae. Yes. 

It seems to me that we can at least afford to spend as many Federal 
dollars for the vocational training of American youth and adults 
under the provisions of our present act as we do to aid foreign students 
in this and other countries. 

If we were serving all the people in America we needed to, and all 
those who are seeking vocational training in order that they may 
provide security for themselves and be in a position to help provide 
freedom and security of our Nation, then it might be easier to justify 
our efforts in helping foreign students and nations in developing more 
adequate vocational and other educational programs and facilities. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION ON 1953 APPROPRIATIONS 


In light of my previous statement, it seems to me that we should 
appropriate for fiscal 1953 the full amount of $29,300,000 authorized 
by the George-Barden Act to help with the further development of 
vocational progress for our own people. Funds are greatly needed 
and in my estimation will do as much as any money we can appropriate 
to help stre ngthen America morally, economically, and militarily. 

May I add in conelusion, Mr. Chairman, that as we exhaust our 

resources, as I see it, and to me it seems more and more apparent and 
obvious, we must increase the skill of our people and their ability to 
produce and to save, their ability to make the most out of the resources 
that we have available for that purpose, or that we are able to obtain 
for that purpose. 

The three exhibits that T have referred to will help you. 
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L would like to remain here, Mr. Chairman, and hear what President 
Schmid, of the American Vocational Association, has to say to you, 
and perhaps others, but I have another committee, as all Senators 
have. 


AUTHORIZED ALLOTMENTS OF GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS TO STATES 


Senator Cuavez. We understand. 

I placed in the record the amount authorized for the annual allot- 
ment to States under the George-Barden Act for the period ending 
June 30, 1951. A grand total of $29,301,740.22 was allotted under the 
formula that they used. 

The total amount for Georgia was $905,037.36. 

The total amount for agriculture was $430,302.68. 

Under home economics it was $279,076.94, alloted on the basis of 
rural population. 

I am glad that you came before the committee, Senator, with the 
emphasis on the necessity. Speaking for myself, I know out of the 
average high-school students only a few are able to go to college. If 
they study mechanics, they are not going to go and fix a tractor. They 
are going to be in designing. While this program helps the boys 
that actually stay on the farm or in the home, in the State or the city 
where they belong, it is very important, in my opinion, that the boys 
who are on the farm will know how to fix that tractor, or will know 
something about the engine and something about how it works. It 
means economic safety for the country’s security. 

Senator Grorce. I thank the chairman very much. I share whole- 
heartedly the views expressed. I am quite sure the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota has the same general opinion. He has been 
experienced in this line of work. 

Senator Tuyx. Most certainly, Senator George and Mr. Chairman. 
[t is a subject I have been keenly interested in because, as the chair- 
main said, not all the youth are privileged to go beyond high school. 
They are not privileged to go on to college. If they are to be qualified 
to make the best use of their learning and educational instructions, 
we must qualify them in the field that they are most apt to go back to, 
and that is the field where they work with their hands, 

While we are discussing this vocational-education question, last 
fall during the recess months in November I visited the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation. I was in the schools there in northern Minne- 
sota. When you went into the classrooms of the school where voca- 
tional education was being taught both to the girl and to the boy, 
the keenness, the interest, and the type of work that they were doing 
impressed you that their heart and soul was in what they were 
learning. 

When you went into the other sections, the other classrooms, then 
you found that where they were learning and reading there was not 
the keen interest, because the Indian knew how to work with his 
hands and to create with his hands. When you gave him the oppor- 
tunity to work in that vocational room, you noted the interest and 
the ability coming to the front. 

Senator Grorce. Undoubtedly so. 

Senator Cuavez. They bring results. If a man knows how to fix 
a tractor or an engine, a pump or a piece of machinery that belongs 

95066—52——47 
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to the farm, he is doing something. Iam very strong for the classics. 
but how much quality do they produce as far as the American economy 
is concerned? I am strong for them to learn something about 
Chaucer, English literature, Spanish literature, and Greek literature. 
It is necessary for culture. 

But when it comes to a showdown, give me the boy who can run 
that farm equipment. 

Senator Grorer. Exactly. 

That is especially true in the period where you have got to use 
your manpower to the utmost and reclaim the impaired manpower 
wherever it is possible to do it. 

If our national leaders are correct, we may be in a period of 
this kind for many, many years. Certainly we ought not to neglect 
the thing that will be of most service, not only to our own people, but 
to our efforts as a people. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. We will now hear from Senator Murray of Mon- 
tana on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Murray. I have a prepared statement here on the voca- 
tional rehabilitation and vocational education appropriations for 
fiscal 1953. In my statement I ain requesting the committee to ap- 
prove $25.5 million in lieu of the budget request of $23 million for 


vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons for useful employment. 
The States are appropriating almost $2.5 million a year unmatched 
by Federal funds, thereby cutting down on aid to thousands of dis- 
abled persons. The budget request would only permit aid to about 
105,000 persons, whereas there are almost 2 million who need this 
assistance. Rehabilitation of some 66,000 persons in 1951 resulted 
in a tenfold increase in their income, more revenue through taxes 
to Federal and State governments, and substantial reductions in re 
lief rolls. 

Mr. Chairman, in my statement I am also requesting your com- 
mittee to approve the full authorization of $29 million under the 
George-Barden Act. This would be in lieu of the budget request of 
$19 million. In fiscal 1951 State and local governments spent over 
4 for each Federal dollar expended on vocational education. The 
increase which | am asking for will not even match the funds now 
being spent by State and local governments for this purpose and 
will not cover the real need for vocational education. Today the 
States are training individuals for work in defense industries with- 
out any encouragement whatsoever from the Federal Government in 
the way of funds. The cut-back in aircraft production today is 
directly attributable in part to the lack of well-trained manpower at 
= very moment when communism is attacking freedom on many 
‘ronts. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A summary comparison of the budget request for fiscal 1953 with 
the 1952 appropriation shows that it 1s only a modest increase in re- 
lation to the real needs of the people with physical handicaps. 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal 1953 | Fiscal 1952 


Total. . 5.2554 sie dd 5 ign Sa Mice Lowatahe ge apart 23.0 21.5 


Counseling and administration : 11.9 | 11.7 
Case servicing... ta J 11.1 


ace! 


vs 


Under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the States are reimbursed 
by the Federal Government for their expenditures on counseling dis- 
abled persons and on administration on a 100-percent basis. The Fed- 
eral Government also reimburses the States for 50 percent of the costs 
of providing services to individuals such as surgery, prosthetic devices, 
and training. In the fiscal year 1952 about 95,000 individuals were 
provided w ith these services and in 1953 about 105,000 would be taken 
care of if Congress approves the budget request. 

When we consider that there are at least 2,000,000 disabled persons 
in the United States who require immediate rehabilitation and the 
great task facing the Nation in caring for them properly, $23 million 
isa very small sum. 

Mr. Chairman, the vocational rehabilitation program is in my 
judgment not only a magnificent expression of our people for our less 
fortunate citizens, but is of great-economic value to the Nation and 
in our national self-interest. The total income of the 66,000 persons 
rehabilitated in 1951 for gainful employment was only $16,000,000 
when they started, whereas their income in 1952 from remunerative 
work will be about $116,000,000. This increase alone will provide 
about $6,000,000 in additional Federal income taxes. 

In Montana a total of 386 individuals had their.earning capacity 
restored to almost $850,000 or about eight times their income when 
they first undertook rehabilitation. The State and Federal Govern- 
ment not only derived more taxes, but local relief rolls were reduced 
by over $45,000 in 1950-51. 

Many of us may not realize that the rehabilitation program is pro- 
viding men and women capable of performing all kinds of work. In 
1951, under the Montana plan, they were trained and rendered fit for 
84 occupations and professions ranging all the way from aeronautical 
engineering to X-ray technicians and ‘zoologists. 

The primary objectives of the Montana rehabilitation service as in 
all of the States are physical restoration, vocational training, and 
placement in suitable work. Physical restoration services include 
surgery, hospitalization, medical and psychiatric treatment, physical 
and oce upational therapy, artificial limbs and appliances, hearing aids, 
glasses, artificial eyes, dentistry, convalescent care, appliance repairs, 
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medical maintenance, transportation to health facilities. The more 
prevalent disabilities crested are infantile paralysis, deformities, leg, 
hip, and back injuries, chronic heart disease, hand and feet injuries, 
defective vision and hearing, tuberculosis, arthritis. When you con- 
sider the fact that Montana has about 7,000 handicapped persons who 
require rehabilitation for useful employment, our efforts may seem 
meager, but you can see we are making progress in the State from the 
simple statement that authorized physical restoration services have 
risen from 201 for 1947-48 to 286 in 1950-51. Our goal of services 
ior all the physically disabled lies far into the future, but the rate of 
growth can be greatly accelerated by increased Federal funds, 

In 1951 the respective States provided $2.8 million for individual 
case service work which were unmatched by Federal moneys. In 1952 
the States authorized $2.6 million which were unmatched by Con 
gress for case work. In fiscal 1953, it is estimated that over $2 million 
will remain unmatched even if the full $23 million request is approved 
by the Congress. What is equally disturbing is that, although 39 
States voted increases in State funds for 1952, by the end of this 
fiscal year because of insufficient Federal appropriations, 10 of these 
States will get fewer dollars from Congress. The result is that 
thousands of disabled persons will not be able to receive aid under the 
program. ‘The Congress cannot afford to let this situation continue 
much longer or the Nation will suffer the loss of services of these 
people. I, therefore, urge the committee to recommend to the Senate 
$25.5 million to equalize Federal and State efforts. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Bureau of the Budget has recommended the following ap- 
propriation for Federal grants to the States in developing vocational 
education in agriculture, distributive trades, home economics, trade 
and industry under the George-Barden Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. 


Total ; Creal : . $19. 6 


Agriculture ; sa 6.9 
Distributive education 

EASE: POON ao cinch bie ah nk sedis pap abana aaa Aad 

Trade and industry e 

In addition to funds under the George-Barden Act, about $7.3 
million is made automatically available annually for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, home economics, trade and industry, and for train 
ing teachers in these fields under the Smith-Hughes Act. Therefore. 
i am confining the remaining of my statement to the request for funds 
under the George-Barden Act. 

Mr. Chairman, in fiscal 1952, the Federal Government. allotte: 
Montana $135,000 under the George-Barden Act, of which $40,000 
was for the State vocational agricultural program. With Federal. 
State, and loca] expenditures of $191,000 in 1949-50 for the Montana 
supervised farm training program, 2,185 individuals on 414 projects 
were trained in improving livestock, seed and farming practices. 
These persons earned a net profit of almost $450,000 and had an est! 
mated farm investment of over $1 million. The State vocational 
agriculture service has cooperated closely with the work of the Future 
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Farmers in Montana whose farm investment is almost $1 million. 
Furthermore, the service made available its facilities for aiding over 
»,800 veterans under the institutional on-the-farm training provisions 
of the GI bill of rights in 1950-51. 

Congress by cutting the distributive education appropriation 50 
percent for fiscal 1952 almost crippled the State services in this field. 
In fiseal 1951, 456 Montana high school students worked as trainees 
in about 500 firms and earned over $275,000 in comparison with a total 
Federal, State, and local expenditure of $33,000. Businessmen, par- 
ticularly those in small firms have found the distributive trade train- 
ing service extremely valuable, so much so that the Governor of 
Montana has appointed the State supervisor to serve on our State 
small-business committee. I strongly urge the committee to consider 
strongly the possibility of restoring the cut of last year in order that 
this phase of the program may proceed to meet the rising need. 

Education and national defense are so closely related in our modern 
complicated civilization that one cannot stand without the other. Our 
citizenry must be trained not only in the use of war weapons, but must 
be capable of producing and repairing vehicles, planes, guns and the 
like as well as food and materials. Today the cutback in aircraft 
production is directly attributable in part to the lack of well trained 
manpower at the very moment when communism is attacking freedom 
on all fronts. Yet without any special money or emphasis from Con- 
gress on training of defense workers, over 25 percent of the 2,181 male. 
students in the trade and industry training program of Montana in 
fiscal 1951 were being prepared for work in aircraft, machine and 
metal trades, electrical trades which are essential to our current de- 
fense efforts. 

I am informed by the Montana State director of vocational educa- 
tion that Montana will need 37 new programs and courses, 47 addi- 
tional teachers, at a total additional cost of $169,200 in 1952-3. 

Montana has expended about $1,230,000 in new vocational buildings, 
$44,000 for repairing old ones and $200,000 for new equipment. At 
least 25 new buildings and remodeling of 15 others are planned for the 
next 3 years, prov ided of course that materials are available and suf- 
ficient Federal funds are appropriated as an incentive. 

It is amazing how the States and local communities have borne the 
major part of the cost of the vocational education program. The 
average State and local expenditure has risen steadily from $2.95 for 
each Federal dollar in fiscal 1947 to $4.18 in 1951. Montana expended 
about $2.30 for each Federal dollar in 1950-51. Our State contribu- 
tion is about 14 percent of the total and the local share in the cost is 
well above 50 percent. Whereas the State and Federal share for 1950— 
51 was the same as that for 1949-50, local communities supplied addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee to recommend to the Senate 
the full authorization of $29 million under the George-Barden Act for 
vocational education. This increase will not even match the funds 
now being spent by State and local governments for this purpose and 
will not cover the real need for vocational education. 

Senator Cuavez. We will now hear from Mr. Schmid, president 
of the American Vocational Association. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY C. SCHMID, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AND STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR MINNESOTA 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Schmid is from Minnesota. 

Senator Cuavez. He looks intelligent. 

Senator Tuyr. He is vocational education director in the State. He 
was when I was Governor, and he has given an excellent administrative 
account of his ability. 

Senator CHavez. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Scumip. At the outset I would like to say our association wel- 
comes this opportunity to present the views it holds in the present 
important problem of adequate appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation. 

I am presenting this statement as the president and official repre- 
sentative of the members of the American Vocational Association, 
who are located in every State in almost every community in the 
Nation . 

The American Vocational Association, which is a professional or- 
ganization, is the second largest national educational association in 
this country. 

From numerous conferences with leaders in the American Voca- 
tional Association from all parts of the Nation, I am sure that this 
statement represents the thinking of our group, as well as the opinion 
of lay friends who are interested in the further development and 
improvement of vocational education as a definite and integral part 
of the total school system. 

I am speaking for an adequate appropriation to continue an effective 
program of vocational education as authorized and conducted under 
the George-Barden Act of 1946. 

During December 1951 and Jannary 1952, a national survey was 
made by “the vocational directors of the several States of the Nation 
to determine the needs for vocational programs in 1952-53, as com- 
pared to the programs in 1951-52. Each State director of vocational 
education was asked to furnish certain information as to his needs 
in the several phases and branches of vocational education in 1952-53 
and to indicate the amount of Federal funds necessary in order for 
these programs to be inaugurated and carried on. 

Each director was requested to include only the most urgent needs 
and to list schools that already have facilities for carrying on pro- 
grams and only need aid toward salaries for teachers to make it 
possible for the program to begin operating. 

For the information of the committee, I would like to submit a 
breakdown of this information. 

This is a national summary of the reports from the several States 
showing the 1952-53 need for new programs and additional teachers, 
and the amount of funds necessary to put the additional programs 
into operation in the several States. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The material refer red to follows :) 
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SUMMARY OF A NATIONAL SurvVEY SHOWING THE NEED FOR EXPANSION OF THE 
VocATIONAL EDUCATION ProGRAM IN 1952-53 as COMPARED TO THE PROGRAM 
IN 1951-52 


Agricultural education : 
1. Nuinber of new departments that should be established in 
1952-53........ a a ah sacle 750 
2. Number of additional teachers needed for new depart- 
ments and number of additional teachers needed for old 
departments ; “54 1, O75 
3. What would be the tots il cost ‘of the foregoing? : $3, 507, 192. 91 
Distributive education : 
1. Number of new cooperative programs that should be estab- 
lished in 1952-55 . Sees seta asc taal dean 
2. Number of additional teachers needed for cooperative 
part-thne and evening classes eae sedis 
What would be the total cost of the foregoing ? ? pees 
sich ania education : 
1. Number of new departments that should be established in 
1952-53 : ; : ; ped 
2. Number of additional teachers needed for new depart- 
ments and number of additional teachers needed for old 
departments wi 1, 498 
3. What would be the total cost of the foregoing”. Pi i , SO O84: 25 
Trade and industrial education : 
. Number of new all day programs that should be estab- 
lished in 1952-53__- * oi 548 
. Number of new diversitied- oce upations ‘programs that 
should be established in 1 ~De ‘ Ses 436 
. Number of additional teachers needed for all- -day, part- 
time, and evening classes 2, 218 
4. What would be the total cost of the foregoing? Shae Ranes $4, 320, O48. 06 


Vocational guidance: Number of new local counselors___ 1, 877 
Total cost of needed expansion wa st withshiahacainpn SOO. Oe 


Nore.——This $12 million represents an amount over and above the $19 million for present 
programs. 


NEEDS OF STATE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scumip. In reporting on their needs, State vocational officials 
were urged to report needs based on realities with respect to factors 
such as need and demand, requests and applications for programs, 
and availability of teachers, on the assumption that Federal funds 
would be available at the same ratio to State and local funds as now 
exists in the State. 

It should be kept in mind that this proposed vocational develop- 
ment could be put into operation to serve a larger percentage of our 
people who need and could profit by vocational training without any 
additional cost for administration, supervision, nad teacher training. 

From the best information we have been able to obtain, we are now 
reaching with vocational training only about 50 percent of those who 
need such training. The percentage varies from State to State. 

For example, a recent survey in one of the States which is more 

r less typical of other States in the Union reveals some facts which 
I Suen like to include in the record. 

Nine questions were raised with 15,000 persons living in 21 repre- 
sentative communities on “What would you do if you were in charge 
of the public schools of this community?” The responses made 
showed that the greatest demand on the part of the public was for 
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instruction in vocational job skills of the pupils’ choice (a percentage 
of 72.6). 

The second highest percentage was for instruction in home and 
family living (60.3 percent). 

I would like to leave a copy of that survey for the record. This 
survey was made in the State of Michigan, and these answers were 
given by lay people who were interested in their educational system. 

Senator Cxavez. It will be received. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER THIS?' 


Wuat Woutp You Do iF You WERE IN CHARGE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THis 
CoM MUNITY? 


DO YOU FEEL THAT THE SCHOOLS ARE PRETTY MUCH ALL RIGHT AS THEY ARE, OR DO 
YOU THINK OF PLACES WHERE THERE IS ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


The only way we know of for us to find out what you think of your schools .is 
to ask you, and that is exactly what we've decided to do. Here are some ques- 
tions which we hope you’ll find interesting enough to answer. Of even greater 
importance, your frank opinions, regardless of whether you have children in 
school, will help us to provide the kind of education the majority of you feel 
that the children of this community should have. Please answer as many of 
the questions as you can, but even if you don’t answer all of them, your coopera 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


1. In your opinion, are today’s youngsters who have finished grammar school as 
well educated as those you knew when you were a child? Yes, 75.6; No, 24.4: 
Can't say, 0. 

2. How about those who graduate from high school nowadays—do you believe 
they are as well educated as high-school youngsters were when you were of that 
age? Yes, 73.3; No, 26.7; Can't say, 0. 

8. How good a job do you feel the schools do nowadays in developing— 

Good Fair Poor 
OR oe Bae 88.1 48.9 13. 0 
RNR ho he eo ; 51. 42.9 5.8 
A pleasing personality 48.5 46.9 4.6 
Good citizenship_____- 56. 6 36. 7 6.7 
Discipline (in the school) 48. 0 37.6 14. 4 


4. All of us want our children to have a good education in the three R’s, 
health, and perhaps some science. Beyond this, what would you insist on and 
be willing to pay for even if it should add to your school tax bill? Check what 
you think should be provided : 


51.8 An understanding of the history and geography of our country and 
perhaps the world. 

45.9 Appreciation of and possible participation in music and art. 

72.6 Instruction in a vocation (job skill) of the pupil’s choice. 

60.3 Home and family living (budgets, buying, family relationships, child 
eare, food, clothing). 

33.6 Learning to drive a car. 

32.6 Opportunity for activity in school clubs. 

45.5 Public speaking. 

25.6 Ability to speak a foreign language. 

37.8 Competitive athletics, 


1 This form was developed by the committee on educational interpretation of the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction and approved by the Michigan Commission on Education Policies 
Copyright 1951 by Lee M. Thurston, superintendent of public instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
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5. What about training for assuming the privileges and responsibilities of good 
citizenship? Do you believe that schools are doing a satisfactory job in teaching 
about such matters as: 


Yes No Can’t say 
fmporéante: et votinesiwiics eek i ae, 
Understanding just where the money comes from to 

run the Government 
Respect for the rights of minorities eee i OLE eee ree 


How your home is assessed for taxation — 


How business and industry are established and 
MinweeGe wwii iid ise a as es 


The place of profits in business 
The purpose and workings of organized labor — — 


Here is a picture of a high-school boy making change as an employee of a 
gas station. Write below the first thing that comes to your mind as you look 
at this picture (picture omitted). 

7. Occasionally you hear folks say that the teaching of such subjects as public 
speaking, good manners, and perhaps the ability to get along with others are 
“fads and frills.” In general, would you go along with this? Yes ; no 
can’t say ——. 

8. Some people have the feeling that too many new ideas, experiments, and 
changes are made in the schools of today. Do you agree? Yes ——; no ——; 
can’t say ——. 

9. Make a guess as to what percent of boys and girls who finished the eighth 
grade actually entered high school in: 1900, ‘ent ; 1950, - percent. 

10. Michigan’s compulsory school laws keep all children in school until they 
are 16. It is a fact children of the same age (regardless of what that age may 
be) often differ greatly in height, weight, and ability to learn. In view of such 
facts, do you feel that boys and girls of the same age should be able to read, write, 
and spell equally well? Yes ——:; no ; can’t say ‘ 

1. All of us have friends some of whom we think of as being well educated and 
some who are not so well educated. Just how do you decide whether a person 
is well educated or not? (Check one or more.) 

The things he talks about. 

His grammar, pronunciation, etc. 

By the friends he keeps. 

Accuracy in figuring a problem. 

Ability to meet people—poise, manners, ease of conversation. 
Appreciation of literature and good music. 
His “at homeness” with new friends, 

The amount of money he makes. 

The way he talks. 

Personality. 

By the way he acts. 

Ability to say what he means. 

List ofhers. 

12. How do you feel about today’s teachers? Do you consider them well 
trained and up to date? Yes ——;: no ; can’t say 

13. Do you believe that salaries offered teachers today are sufficient to attract 
well-prepared, conscientious men and women to teaching jobs? Yes ; no 

-; can’t say. 

14. How much would you say a new teacher of the fifth grade in your school 
is paid per week (during the school year)? $———. 

15. In the past 10 or 12 months, have you— Yes No 

Visited a public school? —_ — 

Talked with a teacher? —_—_ - 

Attended a PTA or other parent meeting? 

16. Do the teachers make you feel at home when you visit classes? Yes 
no ——; sometimes ——. 

17. If you were certain that each classroom had two ©r three comfortable seats 
for adults, would you be apt to visit school more often? Yes ——; no ——-:; can’t 
say —— 


18. Ti aking everything into consideration, what kind of a job would you say 


your public schools are doing in educating young people for these times? Good 
: fair ———; poor ——. 
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19. In general, would you say the newspapers are giving you the kind of in- 
formation you want about your schools? Yes ; ho ; can’t say ——. 

20. In case your answer is “yes,” would you give us a hint as to one or two 
news articles that you liked? 

21. If your answer was “no,” what kind of information about your schools 
would you like to see in your newspapers? 

22. It would be a great help if you would be good enough to give us a little 
personal information about yourself: Yes No 

Do you own property? cal 

Do you have children in school? — 

What kind of work do you do? (Housewife, skilled trades, professional, 
laborer, ete.). 

Thanks a lot for your cooperation. Please return this questionnaire even 
though you may not have answered all of the questions. Your signature is not 
necessary but if you feel it would help in understanding your point of view, we 
would welcome identification. 


” 


You may hand this to a school pupil for return or it may be mailed in a letter 
addressed to the personal attention of the superintendent. 

Please feel free to write On a separate sheet any additional comment you may 
have on your schools. 


6 summaries of percentages of to‘al responses to all tibula‘ed questions of 
opinion naire 


7 re- 12 re- l4re- | 17re- 20 re- 21 re- 

veti ose ports ports ports ports ports— | ports 
Question number 2,516 11,039 | 11,535 13,989 14,219 14,741 
replies replies replies replies replies replies 


| 


Yes . 5. 75. 4 
LNo 21,4 ‘ 24. 24.6 


ine 76 2. % 72. § 
No 23.6 7 27 


Good } a) BR. f 
. Politeness 4 Fair 
| Poor 
jGood 
Honest y 4 Fair 
| Poor 
{Good 
Pleasing personality 5 Fair 
lPoor 
Good 
Good citizenship Fair 
|Poor 
Good 
Discipline 4 Fair 
\Poor 
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Wise 


cKnue ee SO 
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History and geography 
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Voeational education 
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Driver training 

School clubs 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scum. This is further proof ;that we need vocational educa- 
tion in our public secondary schools. We need to keep our vocational 
program on a well organized and functional basis during this critical 
period. 

It is as important to our national security as are standby munitions 
plants. By this I mean that unless the civilians are taught how to 
maintain equipment, to produce and deliver ammunition where it will 
do the most good while civilians or prior to their induction into the 
Armed Forces, I believe we are neglecting an important link in our 
present economy. Skills can be taught in our public schools at a 
much more reasonable cost than by any other known procedure. 

We are also told that Russia is continuing to expand vocational edu- 
eation. The same is true in the satellite countries. In the past one of 
the great weaknesses of Soviet Russia has been its lack of productive 
capacity. Russia has both the human and natural resources so essen- 
tial in the development of productive capacity. 

In the past they have been unable to produce efficiently because the 
masses of the people were untrained, unskilled, and lacked technical 
and scientific knowledge. They are today doing something about 
their human resources. They are training their people and, as a 
result, are stepping up their productive capacity at an ever-increasing 
rate. 

I say this because of my own personal experience in Europe on this 
matter. 

During 1949 I was stationed in Berlin, Germany, as an employee of 
the Office of the United States High Commission for Germany. My 
job was to work with German vocational teachers and authorities in 
the city of Berlin. Asa result of my assignment I learned that the 
Russians had taken out of Berlin and East Germany a large number 
of highly trained and skilled vocational instructors. They were using 
them in the Russian schools to train Communist youth and adults so 
that they might acquire the skills and technical knowledge so essential 
to production know-how. 

Just yesterday I had the opportunity to visit with Alton Hill. 
Senator Thye, you may know him. He was one of our supervisors 
when you were Governor. He was stationed in the southern part of 
Germany at Munich in Bavaria, working as a consultant on vocational 
education. He revealed some interesting facts. 

He told me that some American dollars are assisting in developing 
educational facilities in that area for our allies. 

I wish to say, Senator Thye, that I am not passing judgment on 
that. But Iam saying to the committee that I think we ought to keep 
our American schools strong and our American resources in such shape 
that we can train our people here to produce the things that are neces- 
sary to maintain our security. 

Senator CHavez. Not only that, unless we do it, how are we in the 
future to help them ? 

Mr. Scum. That is right. I want to point out that the Russians 
are still attempting to take the skilled teachers that are in the eastern 
zone of Germany and shift them into the Russian territory in order 
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that they might be used to give instruction in the Russian schools to 
the Russian people. 

Some of these instructors have gone there of their own free will, 
and others have been forced to serve the Soviets. 

The Russians are well aware of the fact that if they are to be suc- 
cessful in their cold war, or in any major hot war, their people must 
greatly improve their efficiency i in the maintenance and the production 
of equipment and processing of materials. 


AGRICULTURAL VOCATIONS 


I might point out, in connection with agriculture, that the 15 per- 
cent of our people engaged in agriculture are out- producing the 5) 
percent of the population in Russia who are engaged in the art of 
agriculture. 

I think that this report and the figures mentioned are in the Febru- 
ary 15 issue of the United States News and World Report. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


In our battle with the forces of communism, let us not allow our own 
economy to be weakened by the dangers of inflation. Increased pro 
duction will play an important role in meeting this challenge. 

America’s victory over the menacing threat of inflation will depend 
largely upon our ability to use every “available citizen in an actively 
productive economy. Public vocational training is the most efficient 
and effective method of developing human resources for greater 
production. 

The vocational schools and educators are ready now to do their full 
share in helping to meet our production goals. They only await the 
funds with which to do the job. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


With many billions of dollars now available and more to be made 
available for defense production, with a lag in production, with lay- 
offs in some industries because of lack of materials which will result in 
unemployment compensation to come from the Federal Treasury, with 
many of those who are being laid off in need of special training—it 
seems only an act of good judgment to make adequate funds available 
so that vocational educators may do their full share in training people 
to help increase American production. 

Senator Tuyr. What are the subjects that you taken in vocational 
classes ? 

Mr. Scumip. There are four major fields. 

Senator Tuyr. You might have it covered in this prepared state- 
ment. 

Mr. Scumip. I am getting to that. It will come a little later in this 
statement. 

Senator Ture. Then I shan’t ask any further questions. 

Mr. Scumip. I have an exhibit here. The last time I appeared be 
fore this committee I had photographs of what is being done in vo- 

‘ational schools. This has a human interest story. This is a sander, 
a mechanical sander with a motor and a belt over the two rollers. It 
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revolves over this plate and can be used for sanding both wood and 
metal parts. I am going to tell a story about that as I go along. 


SERVICES FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


We are now being called upon to expand our services for the 
physically handicapped. Experience has shown that one of the great 
bottlenecks in helping to prepare the physically handicapped for work 
is that of adequate vocational training. 

A person, whether handicapped or sound in limb and body, must 
first be employable—know how to do something well—before he can 
profitably Ge employed. Vocational education has proven beyond 
a shadow of a doubt, over a period of 30 years, its worth to the people 
of this Nation. 

I should like to offer as evidence of what can be accomplished 
through vocational education this small sanding machine which was 
made by a young man enrolled in the vocational school in Mankato, 
Minn. The young man who produced this item of equipment was 
burned practically beyond recognition when but a small boy. He 
was not only maimed, but was disfigured to such an extent that it was 
impossible for him to be seen in public. Because of the interest of a 
group of businessmen and their willingness to rehabilitate this young 
boy, he spent years in the Rochester Clinic and underwent a series 
of over 100 operations which restored his facial features to the point 
where he cata begin to plan a productive life. 


His interest and his ability were in the field of machine training. 
He was taken into vocational school, and, as a result of the training 


which he is now receiving, he is becoming a competent and skilled 
worker, and will soon be placed in industry to carry on his part as a 
productive citizen of the community. 

This entire sander was made out of rough castings. The blueprints 
he used in preparing the various parts of this machine are here for 
your inspection if you would like to see them. This is just one illus- 
tration of what can be done in our vocational schools for our handi- 
capped who would otherwise become a burden on our,Government. 

This boy had learned to operate the metal lathes and learned to 
operate a milling machine, a shaper, a drill press, and a number of 
other machines in order to complete this sander. 

I thought something of this kind would be of interest. There are 
many other larger pieces of equipment that are being made in our 
vocational schools as well as smaller pieces of equipment. The idea 
is to furnish a practical experience to the boys in actually making 
something. 

When industry accepts these boys, they are in a position to examine 
the products these boys make and observe the skills they are learn- 
ing in the vocational school. 

This is one of the phases of vocational education and I shall go into 
all four of them briefly. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCELOOLS 


All over the Nation school boards are requesting aid for establish- 
ing various phases of vocational education in schools that at present 
are giving little or no vocational training. 
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Youth and adults are in want of opportunities to enroll in voca- 
tional classes. Many of our large trade schools that are making such 
a tremendous contribution today to our defense program are being 
forced to turn youth and adults from their doors because of lack of 
funds to employ the teachers needed. 

We know that at the present time there are approximately 5,000 
high schools in this Nation serving rural people that do not have 
programs of vocational agriculture. We also know that we have 
enrolled only approximately 40.3 percent of the youth that should be 
enrolled. We should have enrolled approximately 1 million farm 
youth in order to provide the number of new farm operators needed 
each year. Approximately 400 thousand farm boys are presently 
enrolled in the vocational agricultural program. 

At the present time we have in this Nation approximately seven 
thousand public secondary schools that do not have any program in 
homemaking education. In the field of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, we are providing training for less than 50 percent of those who 
need such training. 

Yet industry in all parts of the Nation is calling on these schools to 
step up training programs in order to meet training needs in the skilled 
and semiskilled trades. 

Whereas the three vocational services mentioned above (agricul- 
tural education, homemaking education, and trade and industrial edu- 
sation) have been in existence since 1917, the youngest of the group, 
distributive education, was started in 1936. The distributive educa- 
tion program for secondary school pupils is now being offered in 
919 publie schools. 


There are 27,611 high school students and over 307,000 adults 
now enrolled in training for distributive occupations. This means 
that there are at least 10,000 high schools in the United States 
that have not yet established programs in this vocational field, but 
could well do so. 

Statistics show that one in every eight employed persons is engaged 
in some form of distribution. 


SMALL-BUSINESS-TRAINING NEEDS 


Furthermore, a recent survey reveals that there are 1,500,000 small 
businesses employing approximately 7 million workers. These small 
businesses for the most part are unable to support an individual train- 
ing program and have come to depend upon distributive education 
for whatever training is done. 

To understand how to sell the products customers buy ; how to adapt 
services to human needs; how to run a small business efficiently, is 
quite as necessary and honorable as to be trained to repair farm ma- 
chinery, run a drill press, prepare a tempting dish for the home table, 
or raise broilers for the city markets. 

In order to encourage and further develop the programs of agricul- 
tural distributive, homemaking, and trade and industrial education, 
Kederal funds are needed. Federal assistance to these practical educa- 
tion programs is justified not only because of their importance to the 
daily welfare and growth of our home economy, but also because of 
the vital part they play in building our total defense effort. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In the light of the above, we earnestly urge Congress to appropriate 
for the year ending June 1955 the full $29,800,000 authorized under 
the provisions of the George-Barden Act. This amount is desperately 
needed if America’s vocational schools are to be able to ‘arry out their 
responsibility in preparing people for essential jobs so important to 
our Nation’s production. 

Again I wish to express the appreciation of the vocational education 
teachers of America for the privilege of appearing before this commit- 
tee. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Schmid. 

Mr. Scumip. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Now we will hear from Mrs. Margaret Coffin. 


Soca, Securrry ADMINISTRATION 
CHILDREN’s Bureau 
STATEMENT OF MARGARET COFFIN, NATIONAL BOARD, YWCA 
SUPPORT OF OPERATIONS 


Mrs. Corrix. My name is Mrs. Margaret Coffin, and I am represent- 
ing the National Board of the YWCA. 

‘On behalf of that group, and the following organizations, I am 
appearing before you tod: ay to urge you to support an adequate appro- 
priation for the Children’s Bureau: 

American Home Economics Association : 

The Department of United Church Women of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ of the U.S. A.; 

The National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; 

The National Consumers League ; 

National Council of Jewish Women: 

And the National Education Association. 

We all feel that in the past the Children’s Bureau has rendered a 
valuable service to the country as a whole by its contributions to the 
welfare of children. 

Since our defense needs are drawing an increasing number of women 
away from their homes, the child welfare services provided by the 
Children’s Bureau are more essential than ever. 

The great increase in the number of children in our country has put 
a greater demand on the services of the bureau. 

This increase, coupled with the rise in cost of services, has danger- 
ously stretched the budget of the bureau. 

Tie sum asked for in the President’s budget represents the minimum 
unount necessary for the bureau to operate effectively. Any curtail- 
ment would mean loss of vital services. Because the bureau provides 
so many essential services to children; because children are the foun- 
dation of our country’s future, we ask you to appropriate the full 
amount. 

[ would like to add I have with me today representatives from 
several other organizations that are women’s organizations, whose 
statements [ am also including in this, and we are not asking for 
hearings for every one because we know you are pressed for time. 
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We do feel the same way and are vitally interested in children and 
their welfare, so we would like your earnest consideration. 

Senator CHavez. Mrs. Coffin, I would like to have you clarify a 
point. 


The group of women that you represent are all outside of Govern- 
ment ? 


Mrs. Corrin. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. They are citizens of the country interested in the 
welfare of the children and think that something should be done 
about it ? 

Mrs. Corrin. We are all primarily volunteers with children of our 
own, or we have some vital interest of our own. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to receive the statements of the 
other members. 

Mrs. Corrin. There will be several filed from other women’s or 
ganizations. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


RESULTS OF A RECENT SURVEY MADE IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN REGARDING TYPES 
OF EpucatTIon LAY PropLeE WANT 


In a questionnaire to the citizens (lay people) of Michigan representing 21 
communities, and about 15,000 responses, the main question raised was, “What 
would you do if you were in charge of the public schools of this community?” 
While there were many specific questions in the survey, this report deals only with 
one which has to do with the curriculum. This question is as follows: “All of 
us want our children to have a good education in the three R’s, health, and perhaps 
some science. Beyond this, what would you insist on and be willing to pay for 
even if it should add to your tax bill?” 

: Percent 
Instruction in a vocation (job skill) of the pupil’s choice 72.6 
Home and family living (budgets, buying, family relationships, child care, 

food, and clothing) —____- san <n ci. 60. 3 
An understanding of the history ‘and geography ‘of our country and perhaps 

the world_ JS ce is 51. 
Appreciation of and possible partic ipation in music and arty uve is 45. 
Public speaking_-—----~-~- ie aeakies 45 
Competitive athletics__._.____--- 
Learning to drive a car ; Scape uae mes O 
Opportunity for activity in school ‘clubs. a Jee ‘ 82. 6 
Ability to speak a foreign language___--__.-- ~~~ tibe - 95.6 


or 
- — on . - « -< - Of. 


(Factual and statistical data taken from a copyrighted 1951 bulletin by Lee M 
Thurston, superintendent of public instruction, Lansing, Mich.) 


Orrice or VocATIONAL REHABILITATION 
GRANTS TO STATES 


STATEMENT OF M. ROBERT BARNETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. Barnerr. My name is M. Robert Barnett. I am executive 
director of the American Foundation for the Blind, New York City. 

I am also authorized to represent the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, which is a professional association with about 
700 members, teachers, rehabilitation workers, et cetera, in the field 
of the blind. I have the right to speak for them also this morning. 
I will try to speed this up, Senator. 
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I consider it a privilege to present to you today a few arguments 
in favor of increasing the appropriation for the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation over the level which has been recom- 
mended for it. I respect the privilege, and, therefore, will try to keep 
my remarks down to only those facts and opinions that have a bearing 
on the subject. 

Senator Tuyr. Iam sure the chairman will concur with me that you 
should take all the time you feel necessary. 

Senator Cuavez. You do a job. 

Mr. Barnerr. There are some others that want to be heard. 

Senator Ture. We will not hurry you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Barnett. 

Mr. Barnett. First, I wish to state for the record that I am not 
in the employ of any professional lobbying program. My interest, 
and I hope my qualifications, stem from four facts: 

First, | am a blind person. 

Sec ond, I once was assisted by the very rehabilitation prograin for 
which I argue today. 

Third, I administered a State program for the rehabilitation of the 
blind for 4 years under the Barden-LaFollette Act. 

And fourth, I am now the director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, a private research agency which attempts to point the 
way toward the solution of the problems of blindness through fact- 
ual treatment of the subject. 

May I also say that I am well aware of the over-all problem which 
Congress faces in attempting to finance many needed services. As a 
citizen, I would agree that the cost of government must be kept down. 

Senator Cuavez. The people who ‘need vocational education are 
part of the Government. 

Mr. Barnett. That is true, sir. 

But, gentlemen, this service which we are considering is not just 
government ; ; it is a vital, far-reaching, expenditure with unquestion- 
able merit from both the humanitarian and economic points of view. 

My remarks are restricted primarily to the program for the reha- 
bilitation of the blind. That signifies only that I do not feel qualified 
to represent myself to you as having professional knowledge of the 
other categories of disabling conditions. I submit to you that the need 
for service to thousands of ‘the other types of severely disabled is just 
as imperative, and it is for all of those as well as the blind that more 
rehabilitation effort is sought. 

Why do I think I can persuade you to approve a larger appropria- 
tion? Because I know that the following few arguments are as evi- 
dent to you as they are to me: 

1, Time was when very small funds and facilities were adequate. 
People did not believe—even handicapped people themselves—that 
a condition such as blindness could be overcome. 

Those of us who did were considered miracle men or geniuses. The 
vocational rehabilitation program has torn away much of the preju- 
dice born of ignorance. People now believe—their hopes have been 
raised as never before—and the demands for aid have multiplied far 
beyond the facilities that a generous Congress has made possible until 
now. 


95066—52———-48 
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We estimate that about 20,000 blind persons are now at work out of 
the more than 260,000 in America. 

Senator Cuavez. Instead of being wards of the Government or 
dependent upon the Government, they are producers and they have a 
little take-home pay, of which there is a little withdrawal every Satur- 
day night, or every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Barnett. They are even paying taxes. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator Torr. Would you mind an interruption here? 

How did you start out? What did you start working at? 

Mr. Barnett. I went through 4 years of college to ‘become a school 
teacher and ended up a newspaper reporter. Those were the days 
when counseling at the freshman and sophomore level was not quite 
as professional as today, so I had to pretty well shift for myself as 
a blind person. It was not until my junior year that the State of 
Florida Vocational Rehabilitation Service began to give me some 
counseling and guidance. So I had spent 2 years of taking the usual 
courses that every college freshman and sophomore take leading toa 
certificate for teaching school. I did not know then it was virtually 
impossible for a blind person to get a job teaching school in the State 
ue ‘lorida or any other State. That is one of the ‘things that is begin- 


ning to break down now, because the barrier against the blind teac hing 
school] was simply one of misinformation. 

The thought that the’ blind teacher could not keep discipline in the 
school and a few other very practical considerations were what the 


school superintendents were faced with. 

To answer your question, Senator, I became interested in newspaper 
work on the campus and became editor of the campus newspaper and 
magazine and things of that kind. By a fortunate circumstance—I 
Was going to say accident—the director of publicity for that university 
happened to be a lady. She became married and when she was going 
to have a child she took a leave of absence. I succeeded her in the posi- 
tion of public relations director for the university in an ad interim 

capacity. I stayed with that for a couple of years, went up to news- 
paper work, was with that for 2 years, and then became interested in 
helping the Florida Council for the Blind with this public-relations 
program. 

That is how I gravitated into this business. Originally I would 
have said that just. because I was blind I should not go into work for 
the blind. My blindness does not make me an expert by any means. 

However, I did not stay at the case work level very long. I went 
on to the administrative work which seems to be my particular ability 
to some extent. 

Did that answer your question as you wished ¢ 

Senator THyr. It does. 

Senator CuHavez. It was a beautiful story. 

Senator Ture. I think the record will be more interesting and will 
be more understandable because of your own personal experience 
stated for the record. 

How could you proceed in the field of newspaper reporting ¢ 
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Mr. Barnetr. When I went to get the job, Senator, with the Day- 
tona Beach News Journal Corporation, the editor sat back with the 
same tone of voice that you are using, and said, “I know you have been 
dishing out pretty good canned news releases for the university over 
there. What would you do in case there was a fire on your beat ?” 

At thi at time I didn’t know the answer, so the only thing I could say 
was, “You just leave it to me. If there is a fire on my beat, I guaran- 
tee you the story will be in the next edition the same as with any 
reporter.” 

I learned later that to cover a fire, to answer your question, that if 
you analyze your reporting and you pick up your morning paper and 
see that there was a fire, you will see that 95 percent of ‘the story is 
quoting someone else. The only visual part of a fire is that the smoke 
billowed and the girls were jumping out of the night club windows 
which gave the picturesque part of it. 

Actually, the amount of damage to the property as quoted by fire 
inspectors, the insurance companies, and the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, those are the things you get from those people. Reporting 
for a newspaper is objective. The newspaper does not think or see 
for itself. 

It is usually quoting other authorities. I have even been through 
hurricanes. 

I might add after 3 years of working for that newspaper there never 
was a fire on my beat. So I don’t know what I would have done, 
frankly. 


Senator CHavez. What about the hurricanes? 


TYPE OF WORK FOR BLIND UNLIMITED 


Mr. Barnerr. The hurricane makes a lot of noise. The answer 
you are getting at here, whether it is newspaper work or office work 
or administrative work, or whether it is operating a drill press, or 
running a vending stand or a music store, whatever it might be, when 
you have your vision you are impressed with the fact that the world is 
full of visual things and vision is so important to do all these things. 

When you really are faced with the fact that vision is more of an 
added asset than a convenience, but that by taking the long way 
around and working more efficiently at the skilled self, the only jobs 
that a blind person cannot do are those which, and I mean to underline 
this, do not require visual inspection. 

Witness the stenographer who has the keys counted on her type- 
writer. If she watched the keys of the typewriter, she would slow 
down at least 100 percent; but by not watching the keys, she types 
much more rapidly. 

Gentlemen, I will keep you here all day on this kind of a sales talk. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

Senator Torr. We are responsible, sir, for any interruption to your 
prepared statement, but I believe the record would be more under- 
standable to those of us that will read the record or those that must 
read the record, and who have not been privileged to sit here in the 
committee session this morning. Committees are at work al] over 
this Capitol Hill. We take the record and read it in order to acquaint 
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ourselves with the facts that the other committees are engaged in 
when we cannot be present. 

I think your statement will help all who have not sat in on this 
committee this morning to understand more of actually how you 
qualified yourself, much more so than if we had not permitted you to 
discuss your past. 

Mr. Barnett. I would like to meet with you in your office and con- 
tinue this further. We can continue it all day. 

Senator Cuavez. Your record will convince many Senators. If you 
read the figures in dollars and cents, they will say, “Well, it is too 
much.” That is the answer we generally get. This is a human story 
dealing with an effort of Government to be of some good to the common 
weal. 

Mr. Barnett. I would like to inject one further personal remark 
which is not in the prepared statement. My college attendance was 
made possible by private individual. I lost my sight when I was 16 
as the result of a gun shot. My college attendance was made possible 
by a private individual in the absence of any government or private 
agency service that could have possibly met the bill. My family could 
not have done so. I would like to point that out. That was back in 
1936. That was before your vocational-rehabilitation program hac 
moved even to its present stage of develapment and people such as 
myself were not finding as much aid available to them as we do now. 

Any remarks which we make in these hearings today should not be 
taken as any feeling that Government is not on the march because the 
days when I started college 16 or 20 years ago are much different than 
they are today. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, sir. 


BACKLOG OF REHABILITATION FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Barnett. At least 40,000 more of the present backlog can and 
should be helped. About 20,000 to 22,000 people suffer blindness 
each year, and if rehabilitation agencies could move a little faster, 
at least 5,000 of these also could find their way back to work each year. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a good point. 

Mr. Barnetr. Compare these conservative figures with the number 
of blind persons reported last fiscal year by the United States Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation as rehabilitated, 3,900. 


AVERAGE COST PER BLIND REHABILITANT 


I commend the entire State-Federal system for that much success, 
but it simply is not large enough or fast enough. 

2. Cost of service has increased considerably during the past few 
years, just as has the cost of everything else. 

The reason is simple—the rehabilitation of a handicapped person 
requires in the average instance the complete treatment of hospital 
ization, prosthetic appliances, prevocational adjustment, and voca- 
tional training, all of which calls for equipment, occupational tools, 
and soon. All these things now cost the State agencies more, as you 
know. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that the average expenditure fo. 
the 3,900 blind rehabilitants last year comes out at $510. 
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If rehabilitation is properly done, the average rehabilitant will cost 
society nothing more during the rest of his life. 

On the other hand, as a recipient of public assistance, he would 
cost society that much or more every year and, which is equally impor- 
tant, he is denied the opportunity to become a useful and productive 
member of society, and a potential taxpayer giving instead of re- 
ceiving tax dollars. 

Is it not, then, from a dollars-and-cents angle, infinitely better to 
invest in rehabilitation and its constructive potential than to invest 
in public assistance, with the accompanying stigma which sears a 
man’s soul when he knows that given a break it need not be? 


PERSONNEL AND WORKLOAD 


3. Personnel, in my opinion, is the most important part of any 
program, and most decidedly in this one. Amateurs must not fiddle 
around with the lives of human beings, nor should they be permitted 
to spend the tax dollar. 

If the State programs cannot find just a little more money for per- 
sonnel, the handful of experienced counselors and specialists we have 
been able to accumulate since 1943 will leave our service for more 
lucrative and less arduous professions. 

In answer to my own question, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
officials tell me that there are 335 people professionally engaged in the 
entire Nation-wide program of rehabilitation for the blind. This 
number is only about 10 percent of the total professional field, with the 
other 90 percent concerned with education, social services, public as- 
sistance, private agency management, and other equally laudable 
services not directly affecting the vocational needs of the blind. 

If you divide the 335 into the total case load reported by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation last year, 15,700, you find that each 
worker is faced with solving the problems of about 50 blind persons 
even if no new ones are added each new day. 

If you subtract a good percentage of the 335 who must attend in 
terms of man-hours to other related tasks, then I think you would 
find that every blind person now registered for counseling and place- 
ment is just one of a hundred others competing with him for one 
counselor’s time and brain. 

I will depart again from the prepared statement. One man, on the 
average, just cannot get to 100 human beings in any reasonable length 
of time. There are new cases being added all the time. That is the 
story today. 

COUNSELORS FOR BLIND NEEDED 


What would you do, gentlemen, if you were that counselor? Do a 
good job for the 20 or 30 that a skilled worker can do at best, and let the 
rest slide along? Like many others not yet adequately paid, you'd 
probably give up entirely. 

4. Agencies and personnel at State level are in desperate need, in my 
opinion, of more instruction in how to rehabilitate blind persons. This 
is a relatively new concept of treatment for the blind, and each staff 
member must have intensive indoctrination. 

A 100-percent better job could be done by State personnel if the 
Federal office could spend more time and money on consultant and 
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training activity in the field. The training of personnel, both old and 
new, is the most essential phase of the Federal office service, and, inall 
kindness, currently is the most neglected. 
I beseech you for funds that either would employ more competent 
personnel at Federal level for the purpose of training, or to finance 
national and regional training institutes which would spread uni- 
for mity of approach as well as a knowledge of proper techniques. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


The Nation-wide program for the blind alone must reach a stage of 
development that annually will rehabilitate from 12,000 to 15,000 
workers if we are to have real success. In other words, we are now 
doing only one-third of what easily could be done with proper train- 
ing and adequate service funds. 

Gentlemen, I have observed or participated in this national move- 
ment for the handicapped for about 16 years. I can tell you that it is 
not just another expanding Government monster. It is a thrilling 
national achievement in its present stage; it has helped some States 
do something about their handicapped where otherwise nothing would 
have started. 

Some of the States still need large Federal aid, and I hope Congress 
will make it possible. More important, society's handicapped citizens 
will move faster and faster into lives pf productivity. 

I will respond to any other questions, gentlemen, but other than 
that, I am finished. 

Senator Cnavez. You made a wonderful statement, sir, and we 
thank you. ° 

Senator Ture. I definitely agree with Senator Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Kessler? 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY KESSLER, KESSLER INSTITUTE, EAST 
ORANGE, N. J. 


Dr. Kesster. Mr. Chairman, my name is Henry Kessler. I am an 
orthopedic surgeon. I have been identified with the rehabilitation 
movement. My home isin Newark, N. J. Ihave been identified with 
this movement ever since 1919. 

From 1919 until 1942 I was medical director of the New Jersey 
Rehabilitation Commission, and then I spent 5 years in the Navy, 
giving the Navy the benefit of those 22 years of civilian rehabilitation 
so that that those who were injured in miiltary service could benefit 
by that long experience. 

T watched the drama, the failures, the triumphs, the hopes, aims, 
and aspirations of the handicapped over these years, and I have done 
so with a great deal of anguish, if you please, because of the rather 
small amount of interest on the part of government, larger interest 
on the part of the private individuals, and ‘the private agencies, 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


I am here to support the largest possible amount in the way of ap- 
yropriations, more realistic appropriations, such as that recommended 
S the National Rehabilitation Association, namely, $30,000,000. 

I am also the past president of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples. 

We had a meeting in Stockholm in October. Seven hundred and 
fifty rehabilitation experts came from 30 countries to discuss this 
problem. 

As I look back at that Congress, I asked myself, “Why did 750 
people come from the far corners of the world to be inter ested in such 
a subject ?” 


AID TO PHLYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


First of all, the problem is so big everywhere. One of the difficul- 
ties, of course, is to find out just how many handic capped people there 
are. But I can tell you that at this congress of 750 experts, an esti- 
mate was made of 25 percent of the wor ld being handicapped. 

Apparently God must have loved the handicapped because there are 
so many of them. 

Here in this country we have estimated 2,000,000. I am quite sure 
it is a minimum number. 

Then they came together because they wanted to know how various 
countries were handling the problem. From various sources the old 
question was raised, “Why should not Government do this?” or 
“Should the private individual do this?” Should the community do 
this?) Should the private agency do this?” 

As a matter of fact, government cannot do it alone, nor can the 
private individual do it alone, nor can the community do it alone. 
We require a wedding, a combination and cooperation of all of these 
agencies. 

I had a patient, Mr. Chairman, who was rather ill, and it seemed 
that we could find nothing organically wrong with her. Finally we 
turned her over toa psychiatr ist. The psychia itrist, after a half dozen 
examinations, said to her, “Madam, I think I know what your trouble 
is. The trouble with you is that you do not get enough love. But 
frankly, I am very puzzled because your husband is a strong, virile, 
and handsome man.” 

He said, “Your lover, he is such a strong, virile, and handsome man.” 

She said, “That is the trouble, Doctor, each one is depending upon 
the other.” 

The Government is depending upon the community ; the community 
Is depending upon the Government. 

There is one area of the physically handicapped that I would speak 
to you about. That is the one concerning those who are born without 
arms and legs. I would like to illustrate to you what your dollar can 
buy today which it could not buy 50 vears ago, 10 years ago, or 5 years 
ago. 
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There is in the Veterans Administration, vou know, a section that 
takes care of those poor boys who have lost all of their limbs. 

Dr. Kesster. Yes. Fortunately, they are a very small number. 
But there are children born that way also, and they require the care. 
Without the knowledge, the scientific advancement, to know how to 
meet those problems, they would also be helpless burdens and a severe 
psychological burden to the family and the community. 

I can cite you one case of this, gentlemen. This mother came to 
me with a child who was born completely without hands and legs. 
There was nothing at the shoulders and nothing at the hips. 

She said to me, “Doctor, I have three questions to put to you. My 
first question is, Was this my fault? What sin did I commit to make 
me the victim of this horrible disaster ?” 

I said, “This is not your fault. This is a biological accident, just 
as much of an accident as walking across the street and getting struck 
by an automobile.” 

She was reassured. She said, “What can you do for my child?” 

I threw up my hands. I said, “I have been in this work for 32 years. 
1 do not know what to do for your child. I have no answers. But 
we are learning every day how to handle these problems, by handling 
these severe cases every day. Here is a man, a coal miner, who broke 
his back in a coal mine. He is completely paralyzed from the waist 
down. Both of his legs have also been amputated. He is a para- 
plegic amputee.” 

I said, “Watch him.” She watched that man get into his artificia! 
legs, put them on himself, and, with crutches and artificial legs, go up 
and down the stairs. 

I said, “Perhaps from this man we can learn how to meet the problem 
of your child.” That is what happened. 

She said, “What about his arms?” 

I demonstrated two other cases, a man and a woman, who had lost 
their arms at the shoulders. 

We attached artificial arms to the chest muscles and she watched 
the woman operate a typewriter and the man carry a valise. 

I said, “When your child is old enough, perhaps we will find enough 
chest muscle to do the same thing for that child.” 

“Then the third question, Doctor, can I have any more children ?” 

I said, “Mrs. Thomason, the medical odds are against you. For 
every fifth child you have, one will be born with a physical defect.” 

Just then one of the other women in the clinic said.” “Doctor. 1 
can answer that question better than you can.” 

I said, “What do you mean?” 

She said, “I was faced with that problem when my daughter was 
born 15 years ago. I will say to that woman, ‘Go ahead and have a 
child.’ ” 

Three months ago Mrs. Thomason had her child, a perfectly norma! 
child. The advances of technical processes, of rehabilitation, can 
now give you more for that one dollar than it could five or ten 
years ago. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


I was very much interested to listen to Senator Smith and Mrs. 
George discuss what is going on on the other side. I have been around 
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the world; I have been in Russia, Yugoslavia, Israel, India, and Hong 
Kong. Ihave been very much impressed by this interest in rehabilita- 
tion. 

I was in Yugoslavia a year ago, and spent six weeks there at the 
request of the Yugoslav Government, through the UN, to make a 
survey of the rehabilitation needs. 

Yugoslavia is very much interested in rehabilitation because they 
have 500,000 who need this service. This has nothing to do with the 
veterans, these are civilians. 

This problem, all over the world, is a civilian problem. Egypt 
has applied for help. India has applied for help. Siam has applied 
for help. All of these countries which we think about as underprivi- 
leged countries are interested in this problem. 

As a matter of fact, when the Indonesian Government was formed, 
the first problem was the rehabilitation of their amputees. They sent 
a man to this country to purchase 6,000 artificial limbs. 

Mr. Smith made some reference to Russia. I was there in 1932. 
I visited a tractor factory. In that tractor factory I saw 125 blind 
men operating screw ‘threading machines. I saw TB’s working. 
They had separate dining rooms for the TB’s and for the blind, and 
a separate dining room for those suffering from metabolic problems. 

There was a doctor in charge of each dining room. They had 77 
doctors in that plant. There were also 11 first-aid stations. They 
are interested in manpower; they are interested in conserving man- 
power. 

No nation, I do not care how great it is, can afford that luxury 
of wasted manpower thusly because they are a double cost. There 
is the hidden cost and the loss of their productivity. 

There is the actual cost that you pay out in pensions and medical 
benefits and prosthetic appliances, and so on. 

For that reason, I ask your endorsement of this recommendation 
made by the National Rehabilitation Association, of this more real- 
istic figure of $30 million. To me it does not make sense, when we 
spend $27,000,000 for a bomber, and we are afraid to spend 

Senator Cuavrez. How much? 

Dr. Kesster. Twenty-seven million for a P—36, and we are afraid 
to spend two or three million to increase the number of our productive 
manpower. 

We rehabilitated 66,000 people in 1951 with a $30 million appro- 
priation. Of course, $12 million of that is appropriated by the States. 
We could rehabilitate 85,000 individuals. 

This, of course, is a matter for you to decide. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Doctor. It is a very fine statement. 


Mr. Benshoof? 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


STATEMENT OF H. L. BENSHOOF, NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ASSOCIATION, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Bensnoor, Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard Benshoof. I 
am chairman of the legislative committee of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association and director of the State-Federal program of re- 
habilitation in Iowa. 
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As an arm amputee, my occupational guidance and vocational train. 
ing was provided by the vocatidnal-rehabilitation program. 

The association I represent was organized in 1925, soon after the 
enactment .of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Ever since that 
time our association has promoted the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, and has been represented on numerous occasions before com- 
mittees of Congress considering legislation for the handicapped and 
appropriations to carry on programs already established. 

Today we have 14,000 members, most of whom are nonprofessional 
people, who are determined that the day shall come in this country 
when every handicapped person will have the opportunity to become 
a self-supporting, taxpaying member of society, and will never have 
to accept public relief f simply because the opportunity for vocational 
rehabilitation was not available. 


OBJECTIVES 


It is our sincere conviction that the philosophy of rehabilitation 
rather than relief should be at the heart of all social welfare pro- 
grams, and the official and private rehabilitation agencies should play 
key roles in our over-all program of health and w elfare. 

This, we regret to say, has not always been true in the past. 

In this connection, let me say that we are very much interested in 
the research work being done in the National Institutes of Health. 
Such research is, of course, fundamental in all work for the handi- 
capped. We are also glad to note that the institutes plan té put 
greater emphasis on research in certain aspects of rehabilitation and 
in training certain technical personnel badly needed in rehabilitation 
work. . 

We hope Congress continues to support liberally these important 
undertakings, and especially at this time we hope ample funds will 
be provided to enable the new institutes on arthritis, and rheumatism, 
neurological diseases and blindness, to launch effective programs. 

With respect to vocational rehabilitation, Mr. Chairman, we expect 
to speak directly on problems presented by the present and by the 
proposed appropriations for this work, since we know the committee 
is well acquainted with the general purpose and operation of the 
program. 


FEDERAL REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE EXPENDITURES 


The Barden-LaFollette amendments to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act (Public Law 113), were passed in 1943. Under the law, 
the Federal Government is obligated to reimburse all State expendi- 
tures for necessary administration, guidance and placement, and 50 
percent of case service expenditures, ‘that is, money spent directly on 
the client for artificial limbs, surgery, training, and similar services 
necessary to qualify him for a job. 

The decision of Congress to reimburse 100 percent of guidance and 
placement costs was based upon the sound conclusion that this was the 
only way to assure an adequate counseling service, which is absolutely 
necessary both to protect the interest of the handicapped person and 
the investment of State and Federal funds in his rehabilitation. 
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It is evident from hearings on the legislation that Congress con- 
sidered the rehabilitation of the handicapped to be a sound business 
undertaking, actually returning to the Government in taxes more 
than was to be spent on it, whic hy incidentally, has proved to be true. 

The financial plan is that the State, by its own appropriation, deter- 
mines the size of the program, but the Federal Government matches 
on the basis described all the money the State makes available. 


INTERPRETATION OF LAW BY BUDGET BUREAU 


The law was originally interpreted as an “open end” act, similar 
in this respect to the Social Secur ity Act, and was so administered for 
several years, The program grew rapidly as Congress hoped it would, 
and this growth was reflected in far greater numbers of handicapped 
persons being served and rehabilitated into gainful employment. For 
instance, in 1940, with $2 million in Feder ral funds, 11.890 were re- 
habilitated. In 1951, with $21 million in Federal funds, 66,000 were 
rehabilitated. 

In recent years, the Bureau of the Budget has taken the position that 
Public Law 113 is not an “open end” act, and Congress has not been 
appropriating enough to meet its obligation under the law. 

Senator Cuavez. They do not indicate that by their recommenda- 
tions; that is, the Bureau of the Budget. You say this: “In recent 
vears, the Bureau of the Budget has taken the position that Public 
Law 113 is not an ‘open end’ act, and Congress has not been appro- 
priating enough to meet its obligation under the law,” which is true. 


Under the law we should appropriate twenty-nine-million-and-some 


odd. But we have not been appropriating that much since the law 
was enacted, 

Mr. Bensuoor. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And now the general argument used has been 
es the Bureau of the Budget has not recommended that much. 

I do not want you to blame Congress for this altogether. 

Mr. Bensuoor: No, sir, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, that 
is the very thing I am trying to point out here. 

Senator Cnaverz. All vight. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Bensnoor. For instance, in 1950 Federal funds were to meet 
its obligation under the law. For instance, in 1950 the Federal funds 
were 13 percent short of the administrator’s estimate of State needs. 
In 1952 it is short 16 percent. 

This shortage of Federal funds resulted in 2.3 million unmatched 
State funds for case services in 1951 and 2.6 million in 1952. And the 
$23 million recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for 1953 will 
leave approximately $2 million unmatched State case service money. 


COUNSELING SERVICES 


Of equal importance is the fact that essential counseling services 
have been curtailed in the face of an ever-increasing demand for re- 
habilitation services. There are actually fewer professional rehabili- 
tation workers in the State-Federal program now than 3 years ago 
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and those remaining.are all too often without adequate tools to do 
the most effective job. 

To make both ends meet, State administrators have furloughed 
staff members or left vacancies unfilled and in some instances where 
State law permits have transferred State funds from case services in 
a desperate effort to maintain a minimum counseling staff. 

Let me say here that counseling is the most important single part of 
the rehabilitation program and the least understood. It is easy to 
comprehend the necessity, for instance, for funds to pay hospital and 
doctor bills, buy artificial limbs and hearing aids, pay training tuition, 
and buy occupational tools. These services are tangible, can be seen 
and felt. 

The process of personality evaluation engaged in by client and 
counselor to determine what the client is best suited for and the 
knowledge of medical, educational, and employment facilities needed 
to accomplish the desired results are not tangible and hence their im- 
portance may be easily underestimated. Yet skillful counseling is 
absolutely necessary, not only for the protection of the client’s health 
and vocational future, but also to prevent waste of tax dollars ap- 
propriated for rehabilitation. We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of preparing the individual for the right job, where his 
physical disability will not be a vocational handicap and where he 
will be able to give a day’s work for a day’s pay. 

The term “counselor” is really not adequate to explain what a re- 
habilitation worker does. He is not merely a friend and adviser to 
his client, but he is actually the human engineer bringing to bear on 
his client all the community resources which can contribute to his 
vocational adjustment. Adequate and accurate counseling determines 
whether or not our case service money is being wisely used to help 
the disabled individual down the right road and into the right jo 
adjustment. 

EFFECTS OF INADEQUATE FINANCING 


The difficulties in administering the State-Federal rehabilitation 
program under conditions of inadequate financing such as we have 
this year makes an almost impossible situation. In the first place, 
the OVR is forced to promulgate unrealistic formulas to determine 
how much of a State’s minimum needs for guidance and placement 
services can be allotted. 

Forecasts of Federal funds are made which provide neither suf- 
ficient funds for guidance and placement, nor for matching case 
services. 

And States protest and OVR cannot honestly defend its own fore- 
casts on any other ground than that “we did the best we could with 
what we had.” This causes discouragement and general program in- 
stability. But the real tragedy is that thousands upon thousands of 
handicapped persons who could be rehabilitated remain as idle de- 
pendents at a much greater expense to society. 


COOPERATION OF STATE ADMINISTRATORS 


The — of the State administrator is even more difficult, since 


he is dealing directly with the handicapped and the staff that has 
been recruited and trained toserve them. In the first place, his budget 
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officials naturally expect the Federal Government to meet its obli- 
gations, which are clearly spelled out in the law. 

Senator CHavez. Right there, sir; in reference to the State ad- 
ministrator, and I am speaking generally, what have been your ob- 
servations as to the selection of the State administrators throughout 
the country that will carry out this program? Are you getting good 
cooperation between the States and the Federal Government ? 

Or have you been able to explore that at all ? 

Eventualty we might have a good law, and we might have sufficient 
funds, or some funds. But to me, administration, as you say there, 
is extremely important. 

Mr. Bensuorr. Yes, sir; I grant you that. If I understand your 
question directly, I think we have a most sincere group of adminis- 
trators who generally are strained to operate the program as we would 
have it operated. They are hamstrung. 

Senator Cravez. You think they understand the problem and the 
program, as such ¢ 

Mr. Bensnoor. I think, Mr. Chairman, that they understand the 
problem up there on the firing line much better than it is understood 
back here. If I have any mission in being here at all, it is to help 


bring that understanding to this end as we would like to have 
it. 


Senator Cuavez. Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Benstoor. They are reluctant to use State funds to pay the 
Federal Government’s share, even if State law permits, which it fre- 
quently does not. He may get an increase of State funds based upon 


the expectation of Federal matching. 

If the Federal contribution is not forthcoming, in accordance with 
the Federal Act, his State officials have reason to be disgruntled. 
Since he cannot fill staff vacancies, work must be spread and counselors 

take even greater caseload when they have already long lists of clients 
awaiting services. 

A salary increase is approved for State workers, but must be denied 
his own staff because available Federal funds will not allow it. It is 
ertainly not the sort of situation which attacts the most highly quali- 

fied workers or contributes to hold them. 

Surely, it is not the kind of situation that we want to continue, 


when 100,000 disabled persons are on the rolls of State rehabilitation 
agencies “awaiting” service. 


1950 SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


_ Another factor I want to call to your attention: In 1950 Congress 
amended the Social Security Act and established a fourth category 
of public assistance for the totally and permanently disabled. In the 
report of the conference committee attention was called to the fact 
that although labeled totally and permanently disabled, many of 
these people could in fact be rehabilitated and urged close coopera- 
tion between public assistance and rehabilitation agencies toward 
that end. 

The budget for 1953 calls for $54,158,000 as the Federal share of 
the cost of this category, a sum, you will notice, over twice as much 
as that recommended for vocational reh: abilitation. 
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We now find ourselves in this unique position. Congress accepts 
responsibility to match without limit State expenditures under the 
law to provide public assistance for the handicapped, but at the 
same time does not appropriate enough to match State funds for 
rehabilitation. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, the point you are trying to make 
is that if vocational rehabilitation was adequate, the Government 
would not have to match the State in order to take care of relief 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Bensnoor. That is exactly right. It will reduce that expendi- 
ture considerably. 

This situation is being interpreted to mean that the Federal Gov 
ernment is encouraging “relief over rehabilitation. Such, of course, 
was not the intent of C ongress, but it is the result of present budget 
policy. 

It is freely acknowledged by both public assistance and rehabilita 
tion authorities that many handicapped persons are being put on 
public-assistance rolls under the new category who would be rehabili- 
tated if funds were available for this purpose. A high percentage of 
blind on public-assistance rolls could also be rehabilitated. Studies 
have shown that at least one-fourth of the families drawing aid to 
dependent children are doing so because of the physical disability of 
one or both parents. 

Although rehabilitation can and is removing many persons in these 
various ¢ ategor ies from the public-assistance rolls, its most important 
contribution ean be made by keeping such people from ever getting 


on the relief rolls. To meet this responsibility, rehabilitation agencies 
must be adequately staffed and have funds sufficient to serve the 
handicapped when the need first appears. It is much easier to keep 2 
person off relief than it is to get him off after he gets used to the 
“security” of a regular assistance check. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we are asking for an appropriation of $30,- 
000,000 for vocational rehabilitation in the States for 1953. This is 
the amount State budgets indicate will be needed, adjusted about 6 
percent. to mgs: up for increase of prices since they were prepared 
nearly 1 year ago. We do not pretend that this is enough to do the 
job that is seidok That is, however, the amount that the States are 
In a position to use wisely and an amount. that State funds justify 
under provisions of the Federal act. 


GOAL TO INCREASE REHABILITATIONS 


ae ith this amount we expect to increase our rehabilitations to about 

5,000, at the same time serving an increasing percentage of more 
sev ccaale handicapped who require more in staff time and case service 
costs. 
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We believe that about $125,000,000 annually in State and Federal] 
funds will be needed to rehabilitate the annual increment of 250,000 
handicapped. This goal will have to be approached gradually, how- 
ever, since trained personnel and physical facilities are far short of 
what is needed for so comprehensive a job. 

The expenditure of this latter sum can be easily justified on three 
counts: as a manpower measure which would add to effective man- 
power the equivalent of fifteen infantry divisions annually. 

As an economy measure to hold down public assistance costs, and, : 
the same time, increase earning power and taxpaying ability. 

And as a demonstration to the world of American democracy at 
work. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for these reasons ] 
urge your serious consideration of a $30,000,000 appropriation to en- 
able the Federal Government to meet its full obligation to the States 
under Public Law 113 during the next fiscal yeat 

I request permission to file, as a part of my remarks here, a letter 
dated March 10, 1952, by our own Towa Senator, Hon. Guy M. Gillette, 
and a report of findings and recommendations submitted by the task 
force on the hz andicapped to the Office of Defense Mobilization, point- 
ing out the importance of the rehabilitation of the handicapped to the 
defense effort. 

The next item is an editorial under date of February 3, 1952, which 
appeared in the Des Moines Sunday Register, entitled “Put the Em- 
phasis on Rehabilitation.’ 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Varch 10, 1952. 
Mr. H. L. BENSHOOF, Director, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, 
Hotel Continental, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Drrecror: I am pleased to know that you expect to present testimony 
before the Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on Tuesday, 
March 11. I have always been deeply concerned in this program for relhabili- 
tating the handicapped. It is in the national interest to restore citizens to use 
ful activity so that they need no longer depend on others for their livelihood but 
become earning and contributing members of society. Many of these citizens are 
being assisted but often inadequately by local relief programs of one kind or 
another. Many who must rely on their families are a back-breaking burden to 
them. We are learning that many of the cases once considered hopeless can be 
rehabilitated. The Federal-State vocational rehabilitation program has been 
proving this for several years, but it has never been given enough money to do 
anything like a complete job. Only a fraction of those who could be helped 
have been getting this service and the number needing rehabilitation service has 
grown to about two million. 

The rehabilitation cost is a one-time proposition, it does not continue year 
after year. 

In view of the severe loss of manpower in many key industries, such as agri 
culture and manfacturing, it seems to me that in the national defense effort and 


for sound national economy, adequate Federal assistance should be provided to 
enable the States and local communities to rehabilitate our handicapped citizens 
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I hope that Congress will provide sufficient funds to enable our State to pro 
ceed with this tremendously important program. 
Very truly yours, 
10y M. GILrerre. 


ReEporRT OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED BY THE TASK FORCE oN 
THE HANDICAPPED TO THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE MosILizaTION, Pace 65-66 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


At present, the operation of the Federal-State program of vocational rehabili- 
tation is limited by inadequate Federal appropriations to match State funds. 
Considering that this is the principal governmental effort in the field of re- 
habilitation of the handicapped, this limitation on the Nation’s ability to bring 
more handicapped people into employment seems unfortunate. In fact, it ap- 
pears to the task force to be most inconsistent for us, as a Governmen-spon- 
sored group, to appeal to States and communities to expand their efforts in 
serving and employing the handicapped—when the Federal Government is not 
providing enough funds to take full advantage of the efforts which the States 
already are making. 

It is recommended that there be transmitted to the Congress at the earliest 
possible date, through appropriate budgetary channels, a budget request for sufl- 
cient additional funds for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to enable that 
office to fully match all State funds appropriated for vocational rehabilitation 
by the State legislatures and territorial offices, as provided for under existing 
law, and that the Office of Defense Mobilization support such a budget request 
as a necessary step in support of the total defense mobilization program. 


{Des Moines Sunday Register—Editorials] 
PuT THE EMPHASIS ON REHABILITATION 


President Truman’s new budget requests $23,000,000 for the Federal-State 
program of rehabilitating the handicapped. It asks $54,128,000 for the new pub 
lic assistance category—aid to the handicapped. 

The first item is for restoring citizens to useful activity so that they need 
no longer depend on others for their livelihood, but become earning—and con 
tributing—members of society. The second item is for pensions for the handi- 
eapped. 

There are, of course, a good many disabled persons who need financial help 
in order to live decently. Some are being assisted, but often inadequately, by 
local relief programs of one kind or another. Many who must rely on their 
families are a back-breaking burden to them. 

No one knows just how many of the disabled are permanently incapacitated 
and how many could be rehabilitated. But we are learning that many of the 
cases once considered hopeless can be rehabilitated. The Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program has been proving itself since 1920, when it was 
set up by Congress. But it has never been given enough money to do anything 
like a complete job. Only.a fraction of those who could be helped have been 
given this service, and the number needing rehabilitation services has grown 
to about 2 million. 

The new assistance category is intended only for the “permanently and totally” 
disabled. Unfortunately, in practice this is apt to mean that all the disabled 
for whom no expert rehabilitation diagnosis or service is available will fall into 
this category. Once there, they tend to stay there—just as old-age assistance 
recipients who could be helped to support and care for themselves are left on 
the rolls. 

The money needed to care for a disabled individual for a year would be close 
to the average amount it takes to rehabilitate one person. And the rehabilita 
tion cost is a one-time proposition—it does not continue year after year. 

It is a blind kindness, surely, which would spend vast sums on merely keeping 
the disabled when we have not yet tried to rehabilitate all of them. 

Pensions are like old-fashioned institutions. Providing them for our un 
fortunates keeps the latter alive and reasonably comfortable and thereby salves 
our consciences. But it also keeps them out of sight and we forget to do the 
things that would make them self-respecting, contributing citizens. 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will reeess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration 
of the recess. 
Senator Cuavez. Come to order, gentlemen. 


Dr. Perkins. 
Puesx.ic Heatru Service 


ContTroL or TUBERCULOSIS 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES S. PERKINS, NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Dr. Perxins. The National Tuberculosis Association which I rep- 
resent as managing director has been rather concerned with the possi- 
ble lessened emphasis on tuberculosis by the Public Health Service 
as indicated by a decrease in appropriations. I refer particularly 
to the item of grants to States. 

I was asked by our executive committee and board of directors to 
look into the matter further, which I have done. I sent you a letter 
asking to appear before the Subcommittee on Appropriations and 
make a few comments with regard to the reduction which has occurred 
over the last few years in appropriations for tuberculosis work in the 
Public Health Service. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to hear from you. I want you 
to make a case. 

Dr. Perxrns. I won’t repeat what I have in that letter to you. 

Senator Cuavez. We have that already. 


NEW DRUGS DO NOT REMOVE TB DANGER 


Dr. Perkins. When the publicity came forth about the new drugs 
in tuberculosis, then I became still more concerned because I am sure 
some rather irresponsible statements appeared in the newspapers and 
hence I sent you the telegram asking to see you concerning the possible 
implications of these new drugs. 

I think I can summarize what I have to say in three brief state- 
ments. 

The first point I want to make is that tuberculosis is still the most 
important communicable disease in the United States. 

The second point: In every tuberculosis case it is unnecessary and 
represents an unnecessary waste of manpower and a loss of taxable 
income. 

The third is that if the new drugs fulfill expectations, it still means 
we must intensify all aspects of the communicable diseases in the 
tuberculosis control program for some years to come rather than being 
able to relax. 

I would like to amplify a bit on each one of those statements. 


95066—52——49 
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TB DEATHS LEAD OTHER DISEASES 


With regard to tuberculosis being the most important communicable 
disease in the United States, deaths are a rather poor criterion with 
regard to importance in tuberculosis since we are saving more patients 
from the disease. The deaths thus are going down while the cases 
of the disease are not decreasing at the same rate. Nevertheless, using 
deaths as a criterion, tuberculosis still is the le: ading disease as a cause 
of death between the ages of 15 and 34. 

We have more deaths from tuberculosis than from all other 
infectious and parasitic diseases combined using those classifications 
in the official classification. 

We estimate there are at least 400,000 active cases of tuberculosis in 
the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the percentage of those in deaths? 

Dr. Perkins. We are running around 33,000 deaths per year at 
the present time. We think we have about 400,000 active cases. We 
probably have about 115,000 new cases. 

I am talking about significant tuberculosis, not merely the acquisi- 
tion of infection. 

With regard to tuberculosis being unnecessary, and IT want to stress 
that, of course, because I feel that we should not relax any of our 
efforts in trying to control tuberculosis. I think it is completely un- 
necessary because it is due to a specific organism. It is a communicable 
disease transmitted from one person to another and only transmitted 
that way and at the present time since we have cleaned up our milk 
supply the situation is better. We have many good tools to control 
infection. If we are able to use them as effec tively as we should like 
to, I am sure we could hasten the dav of eradication. T think it is 
unfortunate we still don’t have a really good vaccine. I think that 
would be an extremely valuable tool. 

Senator Ciuavez. What is that based on, research ? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Vaccine? 

Dr. Perkins. We need more research for a good vaccine. There 
is a vaccine used quite extensively at the present time called BCG. 

Even though it is helnful in some cases, it is not an ideal vaccine. 
Tt is nowhere near as effective and cannot be used to the same extent 
against TB as the smallpox vaccine can be used in controlling small- 
pox. I think we need a lot more research on a better vaccine. 

That brings me into this matter of new drugs. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us about the new drugs. 


STATEMENT ON NEW TB DRUGS 


Dr. Perkins. A statement has been prepared by our medical section, 
the American Trudeau Society, which summarizes that. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert that statement in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN TRUDEAU Socrety STATEMENT REGARDING New TB Drvucs 

The American Trudeau Society, medical section of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, through its executive committee, today authorized the following 
statement concerning a new series of drugs for the treatment of tuberculosis: 
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Highly optimistic newspaper stories have recently appeared dealing with a 
series of new drugs under investigation for the treatment of tuberculosis. The 
principal drug now being studied is isonicotinie acid hydrazide, although others 
in the series also show activity. From statements made at a press conference 
in the office of the National Tuberculosis Association by representatives from 
the companies which independently and simultaneously developed the new drugs, 
the Hoffmann-LaRoche Co. and BE. R. Squibb & Sons, and from conferences with 
the principal investigators, Dr. Edward H. Robitzek, Sea View Hospital, New 
York City: Dr. Walsh McDermott, of the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center; and William Steenken, Jr., of the Trudeau Laboratory, Trudeau, N. Y., 
some optimism seems justified, but many important questions cannot be answered 
without further research. 

The immediate results of treatment in human beings are good. Many patients 
lose their fever and cough, gain weight, and feel better. Animal studies also 
provide some basis for optimism, but this has been true also of several drugs 
subsequently found to have very limited use in human beings. On the basis of 
experience with other drugs, it is possible that strains of the tubercle bacillus 
resistant to the drug may develop sooner or later. When this might happen and 
how it would affect the end results of treatment or the over-all usefulness of the 
drug are not known at present. Several months more must pass before an answer 
can be given to this extremely important question. 

Among patients with pulmonary tuberculosis treated, the X-ray changes have 
not been more favorable than with similar cases under certain other methods of 
treatment ,including other drugs, such as streptomycin and para-aminosalicylic 
acid (PAS). The amount of sputum has been decreased in many patients, but 
sufficient time has not elapsed to permit a positive statement regarding the 
complete elimination of bacilli from sputum. All these patients had extensive 
lung damage so that rapid elimination of bacilli would not be expected. A much 
longer period of treatment and observation will be necessary before it can be 
determined whether or not these drugs can bring about a complete elimination 
of tuberculosis germs from the body. Some experimentally-infected animals 
still harbor live tubercle bacilli after intensive treatment. 

If these drugs continue to produce favorable results, many problems still must 
be faced. It is estimated that there are at least 150,000 cases of active tubercu- 
losis in the United States not now known to health departments. It is highly 
important to find these cases and bring them under treatment both to prevent 
their spreading the disease to others and to prevent further permanent damage 
to themselves. An extension of all case-finding programs is imperative. 

These cases, plus the 250,000 now known, will need treatment under medical 
supervision, preferably in hospitals. There is no evidence that these drugs 
decrease the length of hospital treatment necessary, and the present shortage 
of hospital beds may even be intensified. In some instances, in fact, the duration 
of hospitalization may even be increased since some patients who otherwise 
would have died may be so benefited by drugs that other forms of treatment, 
including surgery, can be employed with ultimate recovery. Thus, the period 
of hospitalization may be prolonged. If, as an emergency measure, some patients 
must be treated at home, this should be only a temporary measure because they 
would be infectious and many would remain infectious and a danger to their 
families and associates for some time. Many would also need additional 
hospitalization for surgery, to care for permanent and disabling tissue damage. 
‘The drugs cunnot replace destroyed parts of the lungs. 

If full advantage is to be taken of any highly effective drug for tuberculosis, 
there will be a greater need than before for more hospital beds, more trained 
physicians and surgeons, nore nurses, more rehabilitation, and social service 
workers. This intensified need could be expected to continue for years because 
of the thousands of persons already infected, some of whom will later develop 
active disease. So far, these drugs are not know to have any preventive action. 
Research for a better vaccine is still indicated as a more practical basis for 
eventual eradication of the disease. 

It is regrettable that premature publicity has raised hopes before adequate 
information could be obtained concerning the usefulness of these drugs in treat- 
ing tuberculosis. So far, no patients are known to have been cured, though 
longer treatment may be successful. It must be remembered that streptomycin 
with PAS is markedly effective and, with the steady improvement in surgery and 
other measures, the treatment of tuberculosis is already more successful than 
usually realized. 
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Tuberculosis is the greatest communicable disease problem in the United 
States, accounting for 115,000 new cases a year and leading all other diseases 
as a cause of death in the ages of 15 to 34. Although a better method of treatment 
is extremely important, it is only one of many iools which must be used in sus- 
tained, coordinated community program of control. Some of the other tools 
are chest X-ray surveys, rehabilitation programs, measures to improve nutrition, 
and education of the public. The control program is making great strides, but 
even with an improved method of treatment, it will take many more years of 
undiminished efforts to accomplish the objective of eradication of tuberculosis. 


NEW TB DRUG 


Dr. Perkins. The new drug is called isonicotinic acid hydrazide. 
There are still a lot of questions to be answered with regard to its ef- 
fectiveness. The newspaper publicity was premature. The studies 
we knew had been going on for some time. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the general idea of the new drug? What 
does it mean in simple language that the average people who might 
have a problem of tuberculosis can understand / 

Dr. Perxrys. It is a new chemical compound never used before in 
the treatment of tuberculosis. It has been tried out on 200 patients at 
Sea View Hospital, and on about 20 patients in the New York Hospi- 
tal-Cornnell Medical Center, and still more recently it is being tried 
out in certain other hospitals. 

However, this particular drug has only been used since the middle 
of November to any extent. So we only have a few months of obser- 
vation. 

Senator Cuavez. What are the results from that? 

Dr. Perkins. The preliminary reports are pretty good. That is, 
there is apparently symptomatic relief. The patients feel better. In 
most instances the temperature has come down to normal and within 
usually 10 days, sometimes earlier than that. The cough has de- 
creased. The amount of sputum has decreased. That is as about 
as much as we can say at the present time. They definitely feel better. 
There has not been any remarkable change in the chest X-rays in these 
patients, but most of these have been far advanced patients purposely 
selected for this test with a lot of destruction of lung tissues so that 
we would not expect too much. P 

Senator Cuavez. Is there a possibility of results? 

Dr. Perkins. We still do not know that. It looks pretty good thus 
far. There are several big questions that will have to be answered. 
One is “Will the patients continue to improve with continued treat- 
ment ?” 

And also, “Are they likely to relapse when treatment is discon- 
tinued ?” 

We don’t know yet. 

“Is there some latent toxicity that has not shown up thus far that 
will show up with prolonged treatment using this chemical com- 
pound?” 

The third major possible trouble is the question, “Will tuberculosis 
germs develop resistance to this particular chemical so that the chem- 
ical no longer will be effective?” 

We are beginning to find some such resistance developing in the 
test tube, in cultures. We hope it won’t be too serious, but it has 
im»*ired some other drugs that offhand seem to be quite as promising 


as this. 
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Those are the big questions that only time will answer and further 
research. A great deal of research is being conducted at the present 
time. If we assume, though, that these possible difficulties will not 
prove serious and that the drug will prove to be as good as we hope 
it will, I do want to stress, however, it still will not change the picture 
quickly. That is what I meant when I referred to some irresponsible 
statements in the newspapers to the effect we don’t need to build 
new hospitals and pretty soon we can vivse the hospitals we have. 


REQUEST THAT PROGRAM NOT BE DECREASED DUE TO NEW DRUGS 


Senator Cuavez. That is the point I would like to get at. We are 
dealing now with dollars and cents for that purpose. What is your 
idea of what should be done as far as this committee is concerned ? 

Dr. Perkins. I think these drugs should not cause you to reduce the 
appropriation for the Public Health Service for tuberculosis work 1 
cent and, if anything, increase it. 

I will be glad to give you my reasons if I may take the time. 

Senator Cuavez. Please do so. 

Dr. Perkins. Our present program consists of several different as- 
pects. One of the most important is case finding. The Public Health 
Service has been particularly helpful in case finding through the mass 
X-ray surveys they have helped to conduct in the large cities through- 
out the United States. 

This new drug is just a better method of treatment, if it proves to 
be a better method of treatment, which means you have to find your 
case before you treat them. 

Senator Cuavez. You still think they should find the case and then 
apply what should be needed ? 

Dr. Perkins. We want to find the case as early as possible. Any 
method of treatment that is effective will be more effective if you get 
your case early, 

So it means an intensification of the case-finding programs on the 
part of the Public Health Service and the State, local, and municipal 
departments and the TB associations throughout the country. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, you would like to see whatever 
Congress grants to States for this particular control work, the re- 
search, the assistance to the States with reference to this particular 
line of work? Is that what you are trying to emphasize? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, not onty research but the technical assistance 
which they give which is principally this item of the large mass X-ray 
surveys. A large share of that is for these large mass X-ray surveys. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. The total amount. is $8,685,839 which was appro- 
priated. The Budget Bureau recommended that an estimate of 
$8,533,000, which is $132,839 less than last year. 

Do I understand that you by your argument are trying to say we 
should at least go to the top! 3 

Dr. Perkins. Yes. 1 would like to see it back where it was to begin 
with, the original request from the Public Health Service. 

Senator Cuavez. What was that? 
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BUDGET DECREASES 


Dr. Perks. For direct operations, $2,753,000. That has been cut. 
The present amount recommended by the Budget is $132,000 less than 
the amount in 1952. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a total obligation? 

Dr. Perkins. All that reduction is in direct operations. 

At the present time I believe the grants to States remain the same. 

Senator CrHavez. You have cooperative applied research, $32,550 
less; technica] assistance to States, $96,373 ; administration, $3,000, or 
altogether $131,923. That will only make up the amount less than 
what was appropriated last year. 

Now, the Budget Bureau has recommended that. But the request 
of the Public Health Service has been more than that; is that correct / 

Dr. Perkins. That is right. I certainly would like to have that 
technical assistance to States which is to a large extent the mass X-ray 
program, not reduced further. I think if anything it ought to be 
intensified. 

Senator CHavez. What about what they have requested? The 
Public Health Service has requested more than that. 

Dr. Perkins. That is right. I would like to see them get what they 
requested, but at least I would like and hope that Congress will not 
give them less than what the budget has indicated. 

Senator Cuavez. What about what Dr. Anderson and the rest of 
them have requested ¢ 

Dr. Perxrns. I think he ought to have it. Before that he had even 
more. Then you get grants to States and there has been a marked 
reduction, over $1,000,000. 

In 1947 there were $6,880,000. Now it is $5,800,000. That is $1,- 
080,000 less. I know that has curtailed the programs in the various 
States in tuberculosis control. 

Tuberculosis is so unnecessary I think we really can prove that a 
little money invested here will actually pay dividends. I suppose a 
lot of other people give you that same argument, but I believe it. 

I regret as much reduction has already been made in grants to 
States. I trust no further reduction will be made. I know it has 
resulted in actual reduction in programs in the various States. 

Senator Cnavez. It is between necessity and what the Budget 
Bureau thinks. 

Thank you Doctor. 

Now we will hear from Mrs. Zimand. 


Orrice or EpucatTion 
SCHOOLING OF CHILDREN OF MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


STATEMENT OF GERTRUDE F. ZIMAND, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mrs. Zimanp. As general secretary of the Child Labor Committee, 
T want to speak on one item in the budget for the Office of Education, 
a new item of $181 thousand to enable the Office of Education to begin 
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work on the problem of schooling of children of migrant farm 
workers. 

Senator CuAvez. Before you proceed with that, I wish you would 
tell us more about your organization. 

Mrs. Zimanp. The National Child Labor Committee is a voluntary 
agency organized in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. 

Almost since its inception it has been concerned with the children 
of farm laborers and with rural child welfare generally. 

Senator Cuavez. Both as to children of farm people locally and the 

rest of them, but now you are expanding that to the migration people 
of the country only, or the migration people from foreign countries ¢ 

Mrs. Zimanv. The children of migrant farm workers in the United 
States. 1 have attached to this statement that I will supply for the 
record a list of the studies we have made on this subject over the years 
that will give some idea of our knowledge of this problem. 

I have prepared a statement with some attachments, that I would 
like to file with the committee. 

In this statement we make three points: First, the gravity of the 
problem, its complexity and the need for specialized study and plan- 
ning and the responsibility of the Federal Government to give assist- 
ance on this problem. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be included in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERTRUDE FoLKs ZIMAND, GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL. CHILD 
Lagvor CoMMITTER, 419 FourrH AVENUE, NEw YorkK 16, N. Y. 


The National Child Labor Committee is here to speak on one item in the 
budget for the United States Office of Education. This is the relatively small, 
but highly significant item of $181,000 to enable the Office of Education to co- 
operate with educational institutions and State educational agencies in develop- 
ing plans for the schooling of children of migrant workers. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a voluntary organization founded in 
1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. It has concerned itself with 
the children of farm migrants and rural child welfare generally almost since its 
inception, <A list of its many studies in this field is attached as an indication of 
its knowledge of the migrant problem. 

My statement covers three points: 

1. The gravity of the problem. 
2. Its complexity and the need for specialized study and planning. 
The responsibility of the Federal Government to give assistance on 
this problem. 


I. The children of migrant farm workers are without question the most educa- 
tionally neglected group in this country 

The United States probably has more of its children in school and for a longer 
period of years than any other country. But, despite our high educational 
standards, there are groups of children who do not enjoy these advantages. 
Studies of migrant farm families have uniformly revealed a lack of schooling 
among migrant children that is shocking—children who never go to school, 
many who go only 3 or 4 months a year, great retardation, dropping out of 
school at 10 or 12 years, a high degree of illiteracy. There are probably few 
migrant boys who could qualify to serve in the Army. 

The most recent survey made by the National Child Labor Committee was 
conducted in Colorado in 1950, at the request of the governor, and was made 
under the direction of Prof. Howard EK. Thomas, of the department of rural 
sociology of Cornell University. The findings of this study are cited merely 
as one illustration of an almost incredible situation. Among 354 school-age 
children (7-16 years) in 262 migrant families: 

Kight percent had never been in school—nearly a third of them were over 
10 years. 

Twenty-six percent had left school permanently. 
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Most of the children who had left school, including the 14-, 15-, and 16-year- 
olds, had not gone beyond the first or second grades. Only four had completed 
four or more grades—the test of functional literacy. 

Highty-two percent of all school-age children were retarded from 1 to 8 years. 

Practically all children 11 years of age and over were retarded 3 years or 
more. 

Attached to this statement are further data from the Colorado report and 
high lights from studies in other States. All are similar in their findings. No 
one knows how many children there are in migrant farm families. Estimates 
vary from 250,000 to nearly half a million. But whatever the exact figure 
may be, the important fact is that many thousands of our boys and girls are 
growing up with practically no education. Both for their own sakes as children 
living in this land which cherishes the individual, and for the sake of the Nation, 
whose adult citizens they soon will be, these little crop nomads should have 
the opportunities for education which America seeks to give to all within its 
borders. 


II, The problem is not only serious, it is complex and requires a specialized study 
and planning 

Expert assistance is urgently needed from the Office of Education—the agency 
of the Federal Government which was created expressly to study educational 
problems and to promote the cause of education throughout the country. Since 
1946 the National Child Labor Committee has urged the establishment in the 
Office of Education of a specialized unit to study and advise on this problem. 
In June 1951, a conference on the education of migrant children, called by the 
United States Office of Education and attended by representatives from educa- 
tional institutions and agencies in many parts of the country, unanimously 
recommended that the Office of Education become active in this field. Hereto- 
fore, however, funds for this purpose have not been available to the Office of 
Education. 

The National Child Labor Committee is especially gratified that, in reeommend- 
ing the inclusion of such an item this year, the President’s budget states that 
it will enable the Office of Education to cooperate with educational institutions 
and State educational agencies in working out a program to meet the problem. 
This approach is basically very sound. Close cooperation with State educa- 
tional groups is essential—both to find out the facts and to develop realistic and 
practical programs. For the problem differs radically in different States and 
even in different communities within the same State. A program must take 
into account many variable factors: the number of migrant children in a local 
area and the proportion they constitute of the regular school population; the 
length of time they remain in the community; whether they are one-crop 
migrants who spend a considerable part of the year in a fixed place of residence 
or whether they follow the crops for the greater portion of the year; their 
knowledge of the English language; their prior educational experience; the 
educational background of their parents; the degree to which they are retarded; 
and the attitude of the local community toward schooling for these outsiders. 

It follows that no blueprint for the education of migrant children can be 
devised which will meet the needs of all communities. Nor can a study of the 
situation in one or two areas indicate the type of approach needed elsewhere. 
Through utilization of the services of State educational institutions and depart- 
ments, the Office of Education will be enabled to carry on a more extensive inquiry 
than it could through its own resources. It can thus develop the basic factual 
data on which sound educational programs for migrant children, adapted to 
different conditions and circumstances, can be developed. 


III, The education of migrant farm children should be a special concern of the 
Federal Government 

Many of these children are what might be called interstate and therefore a 

special concern of the Federal Government. All but 40 of the 262 families we 

studied in Colorado lived in other States—more than haif in Texas. Some were 

planning to work in still another State before returning home. The possibility 

of an interstate regional approach to the schooling of migrant children needs 
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to be explored, including the feasibility of uniform records and their transfers 
and the development of a uniform core curriculum so that there may be continuity 
in their education as they move from place to place. 

The Congress has already expressed its intent that the children of migrants 
should be in school by its adoption in 1949 of an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act barring employment under 16 years on commercial farms during 
school hours. The Federal Government cannot require their attendance at school 
but it has, in this law, removed the chief cause for their nonattendance. This 
law is making local communities aware of their responsibility for the schooling 
of children whose families come temporarily into their districts to harvest the 
crops on which the economy of the area depends. But school authorities, while 
beginning to recognize their responsibilities, are groping for a solution of the 
difficult problems presented and are eager for advice and assistance. The Office 
of Education should be enabled to help them meet this problem. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge that your committee act favorably on the 
appropriation of $181,000 to the Office of Education for work on the schooling 
of migrant farm children. 


MAJOR STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE ON CHILD 
LABOR, EDUCATION AND WELFARE AMONG CHILDREN OF FARM WORKERS 


1909—Child Labor in Rural Kentucky. 
1914—People Who Go to Tomatoes (a study of 400 Maryland families). 
1916—Child Labor in the Sugar-Beet Fields of Colorado. 
1917—Farmwork and Schools in Kentucky. 
1918—Farm Children in Oklahoma. 
1919—People Who Go to Beets (Michigan). 
1920—California the Golden. 
Farm Labor vs. School Attendance. 
1921—Child Labor and Rural Tenancy. 
Rural Child Welfare (West Virginia). 
1928—-Child Labor in the Sugar Beet Fields of Michigan. 
1924—Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of the North Platte Valley of 
Nebraska. 
1925—Child Labor Among Cotton Growers of Texas. 
Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of the Western Slope of 
Colorado. 
Denver and Farm Labor Families. 
1926—Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of Certain Districts of the 
South Platte Valley, Colorado. 
1928—Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern Colorado. 
1929—Child Labor in Agriculture and Farm Life in the Arkansas Valley of 
Colorado. 
1986—Pick for Your Supper (a study of child labor among migrants on the 
Pacific Coast). 
A Summer in the Country (New Jersey). 
1940—Children in Strawberries (Mississippi Valley). 
1941—Two Weeks in Berrien County (Michigan). 
1942—Children Who Work on the Nation’s Crops. 
1948—Cotton or School (Missouri). 
1951—Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM OTHER STUDIES 


I. A study by the National Child Labor Committee in 1940 among white migrant 
strawberry pickers in Arkansas and Kentucky showed that 36 percent of the 
children 7 through 15 years of age had not been to school a single day during 
the year preceding the inquiry. Those who had gone to school had attended an 
average of 86 days—a little over 4 months. Among the children 12 through 15 
years of age, one-third had completed the second grade or less; one-half had 
completed the third grade or less. If the nonattendance record continued, these 
children would receive less schooling than their parents for the parents of these 
young strawberry pickers had achieved a median grade of 4.4.—Children in 
Strawberries, National Child Labor Committee, 1940. 
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Il. Among 487 migrant children 6 through 15 years working in the winter 
harvest in Hidalgo County, Tex., in 1940-41, 224 were not enrolled in school. 


Not en- | Percent 
Number | ‘rolled | 


ee ee eee ee 79 | 50 | 
8 and 9 years__-.___. a a a alan Co TR inmdaewal 86 | 21 
10 and 11 years__.__._.._-- arent cee g | | 18 
RD ad BP OmOMR Sk ob se eee. aL ee | 45 | 


LG OE BB PDO Did g itis ap ors sgh te wo ahd onan bbe h Sie xy sesh Lb ses | ‘ 90 


487 | ee. 
| 





Sixty-nine percent of the migrant children who were enrolled did not enter 
school until after March 15; 32 percent withdrew before the first of April.— 
The Work and Welfare of Children of Agricultural Laborers in Hidalgo County, 
Teras—United States Children’s Bureau, 1943. 

III. The education of the Texas-Mexican adult is extremely inadequate accord- 
ing to the sample studied in Wisconsin. About two-fifths had no education 
whatever. Only 26 of a total of 184 adults from whom this information was 
obtained had had more than 4 years of schooling, which is usually considered 
to be the dividing line between literacy and illiteracy. It is imperative that 
the children of these people be provided with a starting point more equal to 
other children than their parents had in their generation. Most of the family 
heads and their wives are, by standard classification, illiterate -—Migratory 
Agricultural Workers in. Wisconsin—Governor’s Commisison on Human Rights, 
Madison, June, 1950. 

IV. A study of 246 fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children of seasonal agricul- 
tural workers in the San Joaquin Valley revealed that their educational status is 
‘distinctly below the level of other elementary school children throughout the State 
* * * Jn general, the children are overage for their grades * * * Teach- 
ers report that many children have scholastic and social adjustment problems. 
Few records are available of children’s educational history or of their physical 
and social development. Many children are new to the community and new 
to the State and thus few children have had a continuous educational program 
in one school.—Agricultural Labor in the San Joaquin Valley—The Governor's 
Committee to Survey the Avricultural Labor Resources of the-San Joaquin Valley, 
Sacramento Calif., March 1951. 

V. In this setting (migrant farm labor) where—according to numerous sur- 
veys—only a minority is literate, (that is, have finished the fourth grade), 
where many have not finished the second grade and some report that whenever 
they do enroll they are always put into the first grade, it is exciting to witness 
the response to the few schools run by (church groups). Children who do not 
have to work or to take care of younger brothers or sisters eagerly attend 
school. In many instances parents whose need of the added income that their 
children might contribute is desperate will still encourage these children to 
attend school rather than to work in the fields. But why should the Federal 
Government, the State government and the county school systems leave this 
job to the limited efforts of church groups? Granted, they do get in this way 
some needed and welcome interpretation of things religious. Yet, this does 
not excuse a policy that perpetuates an illiterate migrant population. or even— 
according to some studies—canses its retrogression.—Minnesota and Her Miara- 
tory Workers—published by The Migrant Committee of The Minnesota Coun- 
cil ef Churches and The Home Missions Council of North America—1950. , 

VI. A study of the age and grade level of 157 children among 58 migrant beet 
workers’ families revealed that 56 percent of the children of school age were 
retarded and that 1 child out of 3 was retarded 3 years or more. For children 
over 9 years retardation was even greater, and among the 15-year-olds 87 were 
retarded : The Education of Children of Spanish-Sneaking Migrants in Michigan, 
by Fdgar G. Johnston, University of Michigan. 1946. 

VII. A study of 214 migrant children in New York—Southern Negroes who 
come up from Florida—indicated that 5 percent had not attended school at all 
during the school year 1948-49, and an additional 18 percent had been in school 
for less than 5 months during this period: A Study on the Educational Status 
of Migrant Children in Labor Camps of New York State During the Summer of 
1949, bv Prof. Howard E. Thomas, department of rural sociology, Cornel! 
University. 
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ScHooL ATTENDANCE AND EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN—EXCEPT FROM MIGRANT 
FarRM Lasork FAMILIES—A StTupy oF MIGRATORY FAMILIES, PUBLISHED BY 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


IV. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


School attendance 


There were 336 children of legal school age, i. e., between the ages of 7 and 
16 years, in the 262 families interviewed. The distribution by age was remark- 
ably uniform. Distribution by sex showed a majority of males: 90 females for 
each 100 males. 

Since some of the information sought—such as school attendance, school leaving 
and grade achievement—would be pertinent to the 16-year-olds, some of whom 
had been under 16 years during the school year just completed, it was decided to 
include them in the analysis of these factors. This added 41 children making 
a total of 877 children 7 through 16 years of age. 

Information on how many of these children were attending school was obtained 
by age for 354 of the 377 children. It was found that 236 were attending school 
and that 118 had left, or had never attended school. Among the 118 children 
out of school, there were 27 who had never been in school. These 27 children 
included 19 under 10 years of age and 8 who were 10 vears of age or over. The 
19 children under 10 years of age indicated they would like to go to school as 
did 21 others among the.nonattenders. Twenty-three of the 41 children in the 
16-year age group were out of school. Twenty-two of the 23 had gone no further 
than the second grade. 

Scnoot 47.—School attendance by age of children 7 through 16 years 


Children 


Attending |Not attend- 


Total school ing school 


Total 


Data regarding ages at which children had first entered school were avail- 
able for 354 children. These showed that about 75 percent had entered school 
before their eighth birthday. Fifteen percent of the youngsters did not enter 
until they were 8 or 9 years of age and about 2% percent were 10 or 11 years old 
when they first began school. Seventy-five of the children interviewed reported 
that they were not allowed in Texas schools under 8 years of age. 


TABLE 48.— Ages at which children 7 through 16 years began attending school 


Children 
} 
Age at beginning school —_— ; --! 
Number Percent 


Never attended 
® years 

7 years 

8 years 

? years _. 

10 years 

ll years. 


Teteel..... phat sie ibe s : ; ; 38 100. 0 
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EXTENT OF RETARDATION 


When the data for 372 children 7 through 16 years of age were analyzed by age 
and last grade completed (table 49), it was found that none of them, regardless 
of age, had gone beyond the fifth grade, that only 8 had completed the fifth 
grade, 9 the fourth grade, and 24 the third grade. The great majority of children 
10 through 16 years had not gone farther than the first or second grade and there 
were 24 children, 8 years and over, who had completed no grades. 

In determining how many of these children of migrant families were of 
normal academic age and the extent of retardation among the remainder, a 
slight modification was made in the usual standard of measurement which 
assumes entry in the first grade at 7 years of age with promotion each year. 
Some States (including Colorado) do not require school attendance under 8 
years and where the required or permitted age is 7 years, children frequently 
reach their seventh birthday too late in the school year for admission, There- 
fore, to allow for these factors, both 7 and 8 years were considered normal for 
the first grade; both 8 and 9 years for the second grade, and so on. 

Table 49 indicates that of 372 children, 7 through 16 years of age, only 46 
7- and 8-year-olds, 2 9-year-olds, and 1 10-year-old, had completed the grades 
normal for their age. One child—1 in 372—was advanced beyond his years by 
one grade. This child was from an Anglo family which happened to be found 
in the sampling because his parents started “on our vacation. We heard about 
peaches; so we decided to stop and work a while to help with expenses and to 
get fruit for canning.” 

All the remaining children, except for 17 7-year-olds who had either not entered 
school, or had not completed the first grade, were retarded academically from 
1 to 8 years—a total of 306 retarded children, or 82 percent. Retardation started 
with the 9-year olds and became more marked in each higher age group as the 
years of retardation accumulated for the large majority who failed to progress 
beyond the first or second grade. All but 4 of the 229 children 11 years of age 
and over were retarded three or more years. 

These findings indicate with finality that practically the only children in 
Colorado migrant families who were not retarded in 1950 were the 7- and 
8-year olds in the first grade. This does not mean that these migrant children 
are less able to learn than other American children because of ethnic or geo- 
graphic origin which makes them “different,” as the prejudiced frequently claim. 
It simply means that no children can make normal educational progress unless 
they can attend school regularly and are given the opportunity, if they are 
second-generation Americans, to learn the language, the customs, and the culture 
of the country of which they are citizens. 
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TaBLE 49.—Distribution of children 7 through 16 years by age and last grade 
completed 


-j 
| 
0 1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 1 2% 8 | Total 
: bs be | | £ sesame 
ros | | | | } } 
| ,=—=—=——- | | 
7 years. ..-- 17 24 | 0 | |. 41 
er | 22 | 0 | 1 5 i 34 
a 3 27 | 27 0 | 0 | | 32 
10 years _. 3 32 | i 1 | 0] 0! . 37 
11 years 28 | 3 0] 0 | 0 |.- es | 31 
12 years - . one 26 | 13 1 0] 0 | 40 
13 years. 1 16 11 3 0 0 | 3 
14 years. 2 21 17 uv 2 0} | 51 
15 years - 4 13 6 6 2 | 3 34 
16 years. a | 18 | 10 3 | 5 5 | | 41 
Total... iiew | Sabb oahcdisbediké 372 


CHILDREN PERMANENTLY OUT OF SCHOOL 


Data on year of school-leaving by grade achievement and by age were obtained 
for children who had left school permanently (tables 50,51). The evidence in the 
previous section that migrant children have serious educational handicaps as a 
result of irregular school attendance, language difficulties, and other factors is 
confirmed by the fact that 82 out of 89 children, whose grade achievement could 
be determined, had completed two grades or less—most of them less—when they 
left school. A large number of them were 14-, 15-, and 16-year-old children. Only 
seven children had completed three to five grades and none had completed more 
than five grades. Eleven ch'ldren could net give the year when they had last 
uttended school but reported that they had completed no grades. 

For 78 children who had left school permanently, data were obtained showing 
distribution by age in 1950 and by year of school last attended. More than half 
had left school recently, during the years 1948 to 1950, but it is evident from the 
findings in table 51 that 32 children (40 percent) had left school before they 
were 12 years old. 


TaBLE 50.— Distribution of children who had left school by year last altended and 
grade achieved 





Highest grade achieved 
Last year attended ~<a pti eae 


None 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Total 
| 
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TABLE 51.—Disiribution of chi'dren, 10 through 16 years, who had left school by 
age in 1950 and year last attended 


Age of children in 1950 
Last year attended erent ceri ner nceerreerereangrireeniigenten aaa ta alin pataren 
2 | 13 | 4 | 15 
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TIME OF SCHOOL ENTRY UN 1949-50 SCHOOL YEAR 


Information in the following sections on time of school entry in the fall of 
1949, time of departure from school in the spring of 1950, absence during the 
school year 1949-50, and number of schools attended in 1949-50, was obtained 
for children 7 to 16 years of age who were reported to be school attendants. This 
group included 221 children. The replies indicated that slightly over half of 
these children entered school in Colorado before Octcber 1, 1949. The pro- 
portion of these early starters who dropped out quickly because the family left 
Colorado was indeterminable. It was estimated by truant officers, school prin- 
cipals and teachers that half would be a conservative estimate. Moreover, the 
remaining proportion would have had to leave the first school entered by early 
or mid-November when the families who had remained for the beet harvest 
returned home. 

Few children entered school during the latter part of October. Parents in- 
dicated that “unless they beg’n at first, they (the children) get behind and drop 
out.” This was also reported to be the case by superintendents of schools inter- 
viewed. “The general pattern is they enter school late, get behind, attend ir- 
regularly and finally drop out altogether.” 

By November 15 many families were in places where they would reside for 
the winter and at this late date—between November 1 and November 15— 
nearly one in five children entered for the first time for a new year. Six children 
entered the latter part of November and 22 (10 percent of all children attending 
school) did not enter until after the first of December. 

The finding, based on interviews, that over half of the children entered school 
before October 1, 1949, was questioned by some informed persons. One of the 
labor officials of a large sugar company, when asked about the time of departure 
of family groups, said: “Between 80 and 85 percent of recruited labor leaves 
before harvest. Our Spanish-American workers tend to start for home shortly 
after August in order to get back for cotton.” This statement was supported by 
officials of other sugar companies and of the Employment Service. 


TIME OF LEAVING SCHOOL IN 1949-50 SCHOOL YEAR 


To obtain a more complete picture of time lost at either end of the 1949-50 
school year, the school-leaving dates were correlated with the school entry 
dates. All of the 220 children for whom this information was obtained stopped 
going to school before May 30, and 177 of them before April 15. From this 
correlation (table 52) it is clear that many of the early leavers in 1950 were also 
late starters in 1949. For example, of the 159 children who stopped school 
attendance between April 1 and 15, 1950, there were 67 who had not entered 
school until after October 1, 1949, and 46 of these had not entered until November 
or December. Nobody can deny that children who enter school from 1 to 3 
months late in the fall and whose school “finishes” by April 15 have a very short 
school year by American standards of education and that normal school progress 
is impossible under such abnormal conditions. The 57 percent reported to be 
in school before October 1 is open to question in the opinion of the field staff. 
In addition to the statements by sugar company officials regarding early depar- 
ture of families, grounds for doubt were the number of children seen in the fields 
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after schools were open, the fears voiced by parents of legal action against them 
based on data given to the field staff, and opinions of truant officers, other school, 
health, and welfare officials, and community leaders. 


TaBLE 52.—Disiribution of chi'dren by time of school entry in 1949 and time of 
lecving school in 1950 
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NUMBER OF DAYS CHILDREN WERE ABSENT DURING 1949-50 SCHOOL YEAR 


Fifteen percent of the children reported they had missed no school during their 
period of enrollment in 1949-50. These children were found in the San Luis 
Valley and in the Grand Junction area where the families did not move far be- 
tween home and work. Most (30 of them) were from Anglo families and the 
rema.nder were from Spanish-American homes. 

About 60 percent of the children were absent for periods of less than 15 days. 
About 14 percent missed between 15 and 35 days, and slightly over 10 percent 
missed over 35 days. These absences were for the period of enrollment and did 
not include time lost for late entry in the fall or early leaving in the spring. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR ABSENCE 


Two-thirds of all children reporting absences gave sickness as the cause. One 
in five frankly stated that he had to work. ‘The remainder of the group had a 
wide range of reasons. The “sickness” seemed to be a “stock” excuse for absence 
in Colorado as many children who were found in the fields during late Septem- 
ber and the first part of October by the field staff gave “sickness” as their excuse 
for not being in school. Several reported to the Spanish-American staff members 
that they “had been told” to report sickness as the cause of nonattendance at 
school, 


TABLE 53.— Number of deys chi'dren 7 tc 16 were absent during their period of 
enrollment 1949-50 school year 


Children 
Days absent 


Number Percent 

None : " ‘ 7 ? 1 33 15.0 
Less than 15 days._.....--.---. ; a" aaa ‘ 135 61.0 
Over 15 but less than 25__. 17 | 7.7 
Over 25 but less than 35. __. 13 | 5.9 
Over 35 but less than 45_. 5 2.3 
Over 45 but less than 55___. 7 | 3.2 
UET CRMC h oh ondbhs on deects 11 5.0 

Me akin ied ten sds a taaisetennc sbmcd aes ene 5 = sei heh 221 100.0 


! Residents of Colorado or neighboring States. 
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TABLE 54.— Reasons given fer absence from schocl 


| 

Children 
Reasons for absence Perera ] err 
Number | Percent 


Sickness ___-- us ceailtde teal Romanians ‘ caub oe 1 12! 
Had to work _. : a ‘ as sess og ce 38 | 
Had to remain home and care for children while parents worked __- 4 | 
Went on vacation este aid i ‘ aiid amie 4 
Family moved Jose tek ng ! 3 | 
School too crowded ne slides mines ; 3 
Other. - ibid nara seek seer alee ; mn 11 


Total... teana conker ; costes ‘ : 188 


100 


! Figures probably too high since “‘sickness’’ was stock excuse for nonattendance given by children found 
in fields in September and October. 


Mobility was undoubtedly an important factor in absence. Though slightly 
over half the children reported attendance at only one school during the schoo! 
year, about 29 percent had attended two schools and 16 percent had been in 
three, four, or five different schools (table 55). 

The efiect of frequent transfers from one school to another on a child’s emo- 
tional life, as well as on his educational progress, seemed to be either ignored 
or not even considered by some of the professional people interviewed. A number 
of superintendents, principles of schools, truant officers, and teachers, when 
questioned about this, doubted that constantly making new adjustments was a 
factor in nonattendance. Other professionals, however, were quick to point to 
mobility as a significant factor in causing migrant children to lose interest in 
attending school, 

Other factors mentioned by Spanish-American parents who were willing to 
talk freely were difference of dress, manners of speech, and food habits, and 
limited skills in school games. Migrant children who had experienced the jibes 
and jeers of resident children because they were “different” felt like José, “I 
would rather stay home than go to that school.” 


TaBLe 55.— Number of schools attended by chi'dren 7 to 16 during 1949-50 school 
year 


Children 
Schools attended et ial 
. | Number | Percent 


1 school 

2 schoo!s 
3 se* ools 
4 sc’ Ools__..- ’ 3 
§ schools......... : ae 1.0 


Total é Soa cuba baibs gh enaaibesnb a-hanibsnalicacon onlassiab ie: baiegetialanel 2% 100. 0 


6.3 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN COLORADO 
What parents said 

When parents were asked whether their children attended school in Colorado, 
certain stock replies were usually given at first as reasons why children were 
not in school. According to these replies, children “had to stay home to take 
care of younger children,” or their “earnings were needed,” or they “didn’t 
speak English,” or they would “start school back home.” One frequent reply— 
“you don’t need education to be a beet worker’’—suggested coaching by con 
tractors or crew leaders. 

Nothing said in these first replies indicated that any parents had tried to send 
their children to school. It was not until the confidence of some parents was 
won by the Spanish-American staff members during interviews that a different 
picture of nonattendance emerged which was generally somewhat on the order 
of the following: “Our children were sent to school. If the schools were not 
too crowded or if the children were not sent home for other reasons, they would 
come home crying and begging us not to send them back. Why? Because the 
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other children made them feel that they are different. Their clothes are not 
so clean. Sometimes the shoes are too big or worn out, and the other children 
laugh at them. Our food is not like the food of the Anglos and that makes the 
other children laugh at what our boys and girls have to eat. When the children 
have money to buy their meals at the school cafeteria, they do not know how 
to buy the food or maybe they do not know how to eat as the other children do. 
Then everybody laughs at the children. Often the food does not taste well to 
the children and when they have money with which to buy, they will not do so. 
But that is not all. Everybody laughs at them because they speak so funny. 
Then because they cannot understand easily, they are thought to be stupid. 
When this is told to the children, they are burt and they cry. Our children do 
not play the Anglo games well. They stand by the side and are called names 
and made to feel ashamed. Even the Spanish children who live here all year 
round do as the Anglos and talk to our children as the children of the Anglos 
talk. 

“Juan is the biggest boy in his class. Even the teacher thinks he is dumb. 
jut believe me, he has never had a chance to go to school. So you see, we keep 
our children home—not to make them work, but because it is not so bad as see- 
ing them come home crying.” 

What truant officers said 

Unfortunately, what parents gave as reasons—whether excuses or real—for 
nonattendance of children at school is only part of the total situation. Truant 
officers had other explanations. 

To assume that the problem is identical in each school district would be naive. 
However, there tended to be common characteristics everywhere. QO.re of the 
first of these, pointed out by 10 truant officers in various school districts, was 
the difficulty of enforcing attendance in third-class districts—rural districts— 
in which children of migrants are found in greatest numbers during the periods 
when school is in operation. 

Some of the statements regarding enforcement were: 

“In third-class districts truant officers are a luxury budgets do not allow. Con- 
sequently, most school boards rely on a volunteer board member to do the en- 
forcement job. Nonattendance of local children is generally solved by a phone 
eall or by a ‘passing visit’ when ‘I will speak to Joe next time I see him about 
his kids being absent.’ 

“Attendance laws are not represented by generally known types of officers. 
That is, these people know the sheriff, or constable or State police, but they 
never heard of a truant officer and don’t give a damn for him.” 

“The teachers or district superintendents do not feel it is their duty to act 
as law enforcement personnel so they do little about reporting who among the 
migrant children miss school. 

“Neither communities nor farmers feel any great responsibility to see that 
the kids of migrants are in school. In fact many people in the district would 
not appreciate our making those kids attend school. There is some feeling 
against the migrants. The farmers feel that their own children are corrupted 
and degraded by the contact with the migrant kids. Many of the people direct 
their resentment against the big companies and farmers who they charge are 
‘ruining the community’ by importing migrant workers.” 

“If we were to force those kids to attend school, we would have to do it in 
opposition to the community, our friends, and the workers themselves. We are 
not prepared to force the community to take sides on this issue. It would be 
better if a program were set up to educate the parents and the community in the 
value of school attendance before enforcement is begun.” 

“We are not prepared to handle the problem which would ensue if we were 
to lock up the parents of migrant kids who do not go to school. Who would 
then take care of their families, for instance?” 

“Most of these families come to Colorado with the idea of working the entire 
family. If they cannot do it, they will no longer come and they are needed here. 
Put pressure on them and they are off.” 

“More problems are created by bringing these migrants into school than by 
leaving them out. The tendency is to leave them alone and to maintain the 
status quo. It is difficult in rural areas to do otherwise, as the whole community 
is against the man who tries to do something more for his migrants’ kids than 
others are doing.” 


95066—52——50 
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It was the conclusion of the field staff that most of the truant officers reflected 
community sentiment regarding the question of school attendance of migrant 
children. Where the community felt that “migrants are dirty and undesirable 
citizens who have a lot of illegitimate children” or “did not know whether the) 
are worth saving and wondered if we ought to let nature take its course,” truant 
officers tended to give the problem as little attention as possible. However, in a 
few places where the community felt, ‘“‘These people are a part of the American 
people and it is our obligation to improve their opportunities since they do for 
our State what we won't do for it ourselves’—then the attitude of the truant 
officers was to “do our best to get and keep those kids in school.” 

What superintendents of schools said 

Superintendents saw this complex situation from a slightly different view- 
point—that of the administrator. The comments of 13 superintendents were 
joined in presenting the following picture: 

“The children are from 1 to 3 years behind in grade placement, as determined 
by standard tests. Most of our schools are not equipped to handle retarded 
youth. Most of the migrants of school age come to us for the several months 
in the fall giving no evidence of ever having been in school. This makes for 
difficult grade placement. With overcrowded facilities, overloads for teachers, 
irregular attendance, and confusion of enrollment and attendance records, you 
will appreciate our hesitancy in requesting they be made to attend. 

“Gur compulsory education laws are diflicult to enforce. Actually there are no 
teeth in them and those on the books are not for this day and age. When the 
things mentioned above are operative, the kids do not have a ghost of a chance; 
so they drop out early each year. Also, there is no State money to take care of 
extra attendance loads in the fall as our State general fund is distributed on the 
basis of the school census which is taken in the spring. 

“What happens in a school suddenly confronted by twice as many students 
as are normally enrolled, you can well imagine.” (Some superintendents stated 
that migrant children could attend rural schools as they were not overcrowded 
that overcrowding was a problem mainly in nonrural centers, ) 

One superintendent frankly stated that it was his studied conclusion that 
“children of these Mexican beet workers are not the mental equals of our chil- 
dren. Their presence in the schools would retard all the other children and lower 
the mental progress of our own children.” 

In general, however, the field staff were impressed by the grasp most superin- 
tendents had of this confusing situation and their concern that steps should be 
taken to improve it. Though there were some who put the primary b'ame for 
irregular attendance on parents and whose idea of a compulsory education law 
with “teeth” in it was one that would have a “stiff penalty” for parents whose 
children were not in school as “these Spanish laborers should learn that they 
must follow our American way,” the majority saw the problem in much broader 
terms than penalties for parents. There was general agreement that a stronger 
compulsory education law and attendance officers in all districts were basic needs, 
but beyond this was the problem of how to provide enough space and enough 
teachers for a seasonal overload and how to make short periods of attendance 
profitable for children who are retarded and constantly on the move. 

Some of the suggestions made to meet the educational needs of migrant 
children were: (1) State aid for areas where there are migrants; (2) specialized 
curriculum and specialized teachers for retarded migrant children; (3) teachers 
that will migrate with children within the State; (4) curriculum reciprocity with 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma to provide uniform instruction in basic courses 
and permit normal grade placement and progress as children move from State 
to State. “Use of social welfare to build better home environment” and “better 
pay for parent workers and no child labor” were also among the suggestions. 

A few superintendents expressed no interest in positive action. They were a 
small minority but probably reflected community attitudes. They were mainly 
concerned with the “trouble” migrant children cause when they come to school. 
“It is necessary,” said one of these superintendents, “to lower the requirements 
to keep up the interest of the stragglers—the children of migrant families who 
are kept out of school to work in the fields.” “Children of Mexican beet workers 
come to us without any educational background. Often they don’t speak Eng- 
lish and sometimes whole families will be in the first grade,” said another super- 
intendent. “The teachers in the grade schools have to make an extra class and 
in the rural schools it is a mess.” 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. You are still talking about migrant children of 
American citizens ? 

Mrs. Zimanp. Of residents of America, whether citizens or not. 

Senator CHavez. Let’s get this straight now, and see.if I can under- 
stand you. Migrant citizens or residents, whether they be in Texas, 
Maine, or Wisconsin, but nevertheless American citizens; am I cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mrs. Zimanp. Yes, except in so far as there might be legal aliens 
among the group. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

Mrs. Zimanp. The second point is that it is a very complex prob- 
lem. 

Senator CHavez. Have you any statistics as to what portion of the 
100 percent could be American citizens or migrant children of Ameri- 
can citizens and migrant children of those who might be legal entries ? 

Mrs. Zoran. I think probably the great majority are citizens. 
Most of those who come in illegally are single people without families. 
| believe you acquire citizenship by birth. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are migrants that came in legally, but what 
is the proportion of the 100 percent of the ones who are designated as 
migrants of legal citizens? 

Mrs. ZimaNnp. You mean the children? 

Senator Cuavez. Children or otherwise. 

Mrs. Zimanp. I could not give you that figure and I doubt if any- 
one could. I doubt if it is available. 

Senator Cuavez. I am trying to get oriented as to proportions. I 
notice that a portion are legal American citizens who have migrant 
children and they are migrants themselves. But I would like just to 
have for the record if it is possible to obtain it what percentage of 
the total would be first legal entries and what would be ordinary 
American citizens who have to migrate in order to make an existence. 

Mrs. Zimanp. I do not believe the figure is available because the 
figure on the number of migrant families is not very well established, 
nor on the number of children in migrant families. 

Senator CHavez, You may proceed. 

Mr. Zimanp. I would say it includes the Negroes from the South, 
the whites, and the Spanish-Americans. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, I know, but that is the point I am trying to 
make. You might have an Anglo-Saxon Protestant from Virginia 
who is no more of an American than the Mexican in New Mexico, or 
the Negro in Texas. They are still, under the law, American citizens. 

I would like to differentiate at this time as to those, then the poor 
Mexican who is trying to eke out an existence who might even come 
legally from Mexico. 

‘Mrs. Zimanv. It would include that entire group we were interested 
in. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there not a differentiation between those who 
under the law are American citizens entitled to all the security of the 
law, and those who might be in a different category because they were 
legal entries from Sweden or Mexico? 

In other words, I do not like to differentiate between American 
citizens; I do not care what thev are. 
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Mrs. Zimanp. I would agree entirely. 

Senator Cuavrz. There are no statistics as to the difference between 
the one who legally came in from Canada or legally came in from 
Jamaica or legally came in from Mexico and those who by necessity 
had to be migrants, but nevertheless, American citizens? 

Mr. Zim anp. Yes, they are American citizens. 

I would like to briefly summarize these three points, if I may. 


PROBLEM OF MIGRANT FARM CHILDREN 


The first was the gravity of this situation. I think that we all 
recognize that this country places a very high value on education, and 
we probably have a larger proportion of our children in school and for 
a longer number of years than any other country. 

Yet there are certain groups that do not have these advantages and 
the outstanding one is the children of the migrant farm workers. 

There have been many studies by both public and private agencies 
and in this material I have filed those are summarized. They uni- 
formly show lack of schooling among migrant children that is literally 
shocking. Many children who never go to school, children who at- 

tend only 2 or 3 months a year, dropping out of school at 10 or 12 years, 
great retardation and a very high degree of illiteracy. 

There are probably few migrant boys who meet the educational 
qualifications for Army service because of the lack of opportunity for 
education. 

I would like to quote just briefly the figures from one study made 
recently by the National Child Labor Committee at the request of the 
Governor of Colorado in the summer of 1950, by Professor Thomas 
of the Cornell department of agriculture. 

Among 354 school-age children, 7 to 16, 8 percent had never been 
in school, and nearly one-third of them were over 10 years. 

Twenty-six percent had already left school permanently. Most of 
the children who had left school, including those of 14, 15 and 16 
years, had not gone beyond the first or second grade of school. Only 
4 of the entire group had completed 4 or more grades of school. 

Practically all children 11 years of age and over were retarded 3 
years or more. These other st udies will show a similar picture. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me again emphasize I think the statement 
you have made on that report is extremely important, but what I 
would like to tell the American people is that these children are the 
children of American parents. 

Mrs. Zimanp. They are. 

If I may read one sentence because it so echos your thought that 
I was going to omit, that we do not know how many such children 
there are. Estimates vary from about 250,000 to nearly half a mil- 
lion. I do not think that is the important point. 

The important point is that so many thousands of boys and girls 
are growing up with practically no education. For their own sakes 
as children in this land that cherishes the individual, and for this 
for the sake of this Nation whose adult citizens they soon will be, 
these little crop nomads should have the opport unities for education 
that America seeks to give all within its borders. 
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REQUEST FOR NEW GOVERNMENTAL UNIT 


My second point is this problem is not only grave, it is a complex 
one. It requires specialized study and planning, the very thing that 
the United States Office of Education was established by Congress 
to do. 

I have included a quote from the act setting up the Office of 
Education. 

Since 1946 the child-labor committee has been urging that there 
be a unit in the Office of Education to deal with this ‘problem. Last 
summer, June 1951, a conference on the education of migrant chil- 
dren was called by the Office of Education and attended by repre- 
sentatives of the State departments of education of many States 
which have a migrant problem. It unanimously made such a recom- 
mendation. Heretofore the Office of Education has had no funds for 
that purpose. We are very gratified that the present budget carries 
this item of $181,000, and we are especially pleased and consider very 
important the language that is used in the budget that: 

This will enable the Office of Education to cooperate with educational institu- 
tions and State educational agencies in working out a program to meet the 
problem. 

We consider this as basically a very sound approach; that close 
cooperation with State educational groups is essential to find out the 
facts and to develop realistic and practical programs because the 
problem differs radically between different States and even between 
different communities within a State. 

There are many variable factors that have to be considered in 
developing a program such as the number of migrant children in a 
community and what proportion they constitute of your normal school 
population, the length of the time they remain in the community, and 
the attitude of the local community toward the outsiders. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a problem. 

Mrs. Zimanp. That is almost the basic problem. Whether they are 
one-crop migrants who go back home and spend a considerable por- 
tion of the year in their place of residence, or whether they go from 
one crop to another, whether they speak English, their prior educa- 
tional experience, whether they are retarded and the parents’ attitude 
toward education—those things have to be considered. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say “retarded group,” is that not based 
on necessity more than anything else? Would they be retarded if 
they had some reason ? 

Mrs. ZimAnp. They are retarded because they have not been to 
school, primarily. I do not think I have included those testing 
studies of several groups of migrant children that show basically the 
range of intelligence. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know whether we are having the right 
test of intelligence. 

Here comes a little child from Norway, a child from Italy, a little 
child from Mexico. Her language was Spanish and she could not 
speak a word of English and she starts in the sixth grade. In com- 
parison with Mary Jones, whose mother and father knew English, 
whose grandfather and grandmother knew English, and whose great- 
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grandfather and great-grandmother knew English, we have this little 
youngster starting there completely with a different language. 

Is the test fair? When the got to the ninth grade, the I. Q. could 
be just as good because she is learning English and is able to think in 
English and answer the questions in English. In many instances | 
think the I. Q. is completely wrong because you are trying to judge that 

,00r little child, whether he is Norwegian or Swedish, Italian, or 
poe and just commencing against the girl whose ancestors were 
English. Am I correct ? 

Mrs. Zimanv. I think you are correct. There are studies that back 
you up. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not a question of intelligence. It is a question 
of understanding what you are trying to do. The poor child who 
does not know a word of English, she starts with Mary Jones and, 
naturally ee Jones can answer the teacher. 

The other girl might pick up the broom for the umbrella. 

Iam philosophical i in that I believe in American opportunities and 
American ways. Give her a chance like we would on education so 
that she could show that she also will respond to American oppor- 
tunities if given the chance. 

That is why I am for you. 

Mrs. Zmanp. I would like to make one statement that is not in my 
prepared statement. 

The way we feel about this is in your whole population, any popula- 
tion, you vary from the very bright to the very slow. 

Senator Cuavez. You agree w ‘ith me that we are all immigrants ? 

Mrs. Zrmanp. Yes; you have the very bright down to the slow and 
the still slower. 

Senator Cuavez. You have the slow, but you will have them in al! 
classifications. If they are given the same opportunities, then you 
come back to the basis of who is slow and who is not slow. 

Mrs. Zimanv. But except for those of any classification—— 

Senator CHavez. I do not want to argue with you, but Lam trying to 
think American. 

Mrs. Zimanpb. I agree, except for those of any group who are so 
slow they are really in institutions, but they are going to grow up. 

Senator CuAvez. That is not confined to immigrants. 

Mrs. Zimanb. No; it isnot. They are going to be parents and have 
children and going to be voting citizens and be workers. 

“ducation can help them to be better parents and citizens and 
workers. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE GROUPS 


Senator Cuavez. You are not arguing witnh me. You have sold me. 

Mrs. Zim anv. It follows that with these variable factors you cannot 
run up a blueprint for the education of migrants and apply it to 
all of the different communities. This fund, if given to the Office of 
Education, to enable them to cooperate with educational institutions 
and other institutions, will enable them to carry on more extensive 
inquiry than they could through their own resources and develop, on 
the basis of the factual data they get, much more realistic programs 
for migrant children, adapted to different conditions and circum- 
stances. 
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The third point that I would like to make, and I really don’t think 
this needs any argument either, is that the education of migrant 
children should be of special concern to the Federal Gover rnment. 

Many of these children are what might be called interstate, just as 
much as are products, 

All but 40 of the 262 families that were studied in Colorado, this 
study I mentioned, lived in other States, more than half of them com- 
ing from Colorado to Texas for that work. Some were planning to 
work in still another State or two before they went back home. 

All of those who have studied this question are concerned about 
the possibility of working out an interstate regional approach to the 
schooling of migrant children including such things as a uniform 
school record, and the record follow ing the child, and perhaps uniform 
textbooks and a uniform curriculum, so that there would be more 
continuity in the schooling of these children as they went on place 
to place. 

The Federal Office of Education could be of great assistance to 
the States in stimulating that type of regional approach by the States. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


In closing, I would like to point out that the Congress has already 
expressed its intent that the children of farm migrants should be in 
school by the adoption, in 1949, of an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and which bars the employment of children under 16 
years on commercial farms during school hours. 

The Federal Government cannot require their attendance at school, 
but in this law it has removed the chief cause for their nonattendance. 

Senator CuHavez. And to make that universal ¢ 

Mrs. ZimanD. Universal. No child under 16 years can work dur- 
ing school hours. 

Senator CHavez. And whether in Colorado, Maine, or any other 
place. 

Mrs..Zimanv. That has existed in industry for a long while. Now 
it is extended to commercial agriculture. 

With this law, local communities are becoming much more aware 
of their responsibility for the schooling of children whose families 
have come temporarily into their areas, to harvest the c rops on which 
the economy of the area depends. 

But while these local communities, local schools, are beginning to 
recognize their responsibility for the schooling of these children, they 
are actually nonplussed as to how to meet some of the very difficult 
and complex problems that arise. 

It is at this point that the Office of Education could be of in- 

calculable assistance if it were given these funds for this purpose. 

We, therefore, very respectrully urge that the appropiration be 
looked upon with favor by your committee. 

Senator CuHavrz. You made a fine statement, young lady, and as far 
as the chairman of this subcommittee is concerned—of course, I can 
only speak for myself—I think you have made a convincing statement. 

The problem of migrant children is to me quite acute. 

Mrs. Zimanp. It is. 

Senator Cuavez. I realize it. I try to approach it from the stand- 
point of American opportunity, wherein all those who have American 
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opportunity would be able, in the future, to contribute to the welfare 
of the country. 

You have to approach it from that standpoint and that standpoint 
only. 

I know of people in my State that, due to a necessity, would have 
to leave their homes in New Mexico, and probably only a little adobe 
house, with a few acres of ground, to go to work in the beet fields of 
Colorado. 

But I still maintain that the children of those homes should be 
able to go to school. Then, when the country calls them for terrific 
duty, anes the country will say Juan Gonzales, you have to report 
on the 18th of the month to Fort Lauderdale, where they will need 
to do duty in the hard way, “and from there you go to Warren, which, 
is in Wyoming, or to another fort in Texas, and then you might have 
to go across the country and maybe not come back.” 

I would like to see those at least learn English so that they would 
be able to obey the officer’s orders, if nothing else. I am for you. 

Mrs. Zimanp. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Mrs. Stough. 


SCHOOLING OF CHILDREN OF MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


STATEMENT OF ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D C. 


Mrs. Sroven. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ada Barnet Stough, and 
I represent the American Parents Committee. 

The American Parents Committee is an organization headed by 
George Hecht, who is the publisher of Parent Magazine, and it exists 
for the commercial legislation for the welfare of children. 

I came here for two purposes: One is to plead the cause of the 
Children’s Bureau, the second it to support the cause of this appro- 
priation in the Department of Education for the education of mi- 
grants. 

But since Mrs, Zimand has so completely covered the subject, I 
wish to merely file my statement for the record; that is, on the subject 
of migrant education. L 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert the statement into the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


The American Parents Committee urges your approval of the President's 
budget request for the sum of $181,000 to enable the United States Office of 
Education to cooperate with educational institutions and State educational 
agencies in developing an action program for the education of the children of 
migratory workers. The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor gathered 
and published much information on the entire subject of migratory agricultural 
workers. One has only to read a part of its report to sense the complexity of 
the economic, legal, social, and international problems involved. We believe 
the most urgent and the most serious of the problems is the lack of opportunity 
for migrant children to obtain an education. The exact number of such chil- 
dren is not known but it is estimated at over a million. There have been enough 
studies of some of them to establish the fact that they have less education 
than any other group in the whole Nation. They are, for the most part, children 
of illiterates, and under present conditions they can have little hope of ever 
knowing more, earning more, or living better than their parents. 
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Because they are in one State only a few months of a year or less, and often 
in one community only a few weeks these children are seldom considered a 
part of any community. All over the country they are victims of a great con- 
flict: AS migrants they have a nonlocal character, while the schools are essen- 
tially local institutions run for local children, supported by local funds and 
controlled by a local authority. Most communities are having difficulty in rais- 
ing money to build necessary schools and to hire the teachers required to edu- 
cate their resident children. It is easy to understand why they do nothing to 
encourage the enrollment of the nomad who will be in the community only a 
short time. If the child should come to school how much can he profit by sud- 
denly being in a class where he knows no one and has no idea of the lessons 
that have gone before? 

A child of a migrant family whose home base is in a State like Florida or 
Texas may go to school for the few winter months that he is in that State, but he 
is more likely not to—first because he may be working in the truck gardens or 
elsewhere, and second because he is so retarded in his education that he cannot 
keep up with a class. In the early spring he again starts with his family on 
the northward trek. Few States make any serious attempt to get the children of 
traveling workers into their schools, although there have been a few who were 
willing to experiment. All the experiments demonstrated that something can 
be done for migrant children in the way of education. 

The problem has to be approached from two angles. First, some interstate and 
regional agreements and plans must be worked out by the educational agen- 
cies in the various contiguous States in which a migrant child is likely to be 
during the course of a year. This can be done only if the Federal Government 
takes the leadership in bringing the agencies together and encourages them to 
make adjustments in curriculum and to develop special teaching materials 
and methods for instructing the child who is moving about. Second, there 
must be willingness and cooperation on the part of State departments of edu- 
cation and selected non-Federal agencies not only in developing plans and 
training teachers but also in carrying out the program. They must agree 
upon and use one workable system of records and reports to make it easy for 
the child to attend many schools and for the schools to keep in touch with many 
children, They must develop, agree upon, and furnish easy to use work books 
or other instructional devices which a child can complete in one school or take 
along to be completed at the next place where his parents are to be employed. 
They must create in their schools an attitude which would lead to putting out the 
“welcome” mat instead of closing the door against migrant children. 

From what we learn of the specific proposal of the Office of Education it 
seems to us that it is a wise approach to the two important aspects of the prob- 
lem. If we can somehow open the door of educational opportunity ever so little 
to these nomad children we will have made a beginning. We hope you will 
make this first step possible. 


REQUEST FOR CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Mrs. Sroven. Since there is so much of this that I have labored 
over on paper, I may read it better than I could say it. I would 
like to read certain paragraphs of it. 

When I get to certain statistical paragraphs I will omit those be- 
cause I am quite sure that the Chrildren’s Bureau has been up here 
to give you statistical information on what I have to say. 

What I have to s: ay is from the parents’ view. It seems to me that 
the two questions in this session of Congress—and I must say that 
I am somewhat of a novice appearing on the Hill—the two ques- 
tions which seem to be uppermost are, first of all, “How can we best 
build up the defense of this country?” and “How can we cut down 
% ernment expense ?” 

I do not think I actually need to testify before you. I think you 
are sold completely. But I do wish to proceed. 

We think just as you think that building the defenses of this coun- 
try means building our human resources as well as our material re- 
sources. That means taking care of the health and the welfare of 
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today’s children who are going to be the defense workers, the soldiers, 
and the citizens of tomorrow. 

One point I would like to make is that I think the human resources 
we are building are not going to have to be sold as scrap or put 
into mothballs when the emergency is over. They are the backbone 
of this Nation in time of peace. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


With this in mind we are here to respectfully ask that you grant 
the full amount of $31,587,000 requested in the President’s budget for 
the Children’s Bureau. 

This amount, as you know, is eleven and a half million dollars short 
of the amount which Congress, after extensive hearings authorized in 
the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

On previous occasions this organization has come and asked you 
to appropriate that full amount. I suppose we will have the privilege 
of appearing before you in future years, and we will do the same 
thing then. 

We realize that this year you are faced with a difficult job because 
we know all about the decisions you have to make in prepars ation for 
defense. We know all about the constituency back home that is tired 
of paying taxes, and so on. 

I am talking about the whole Congress, Senator, not you as an in- 
dividual. 

Senator Cnavez. No; I think those are the things that are extremely 
essential and necessary. But I still maintain that unless we take care 
of some of these other things, it will mean nothing to the other side. 

Mrs. Sroven. Apparently there is agreement “by almost everyone 
that expenditures for national defense must have priority in these 
critical times, but we believe expenditures for defense should be both 
for short-term and long-term security. We must make our country 
strong for a long, long uncertain period ahead. 

Senator Cnavez. Do you not look at it a little differently there ’ 
You use the word “priorities.” Should there be a coordination or a 
cooperation of the national defense as such and taking in everything 
that is necessary for national defense? We know that we need a 
gun; we know we need a bomb, and an airplane, but do you not also 
think that we need human beings ? 

Mrs. Sroven. That is just what I am going on to say. Thank you. 

The strength of the United States against others ‘annot be in sheer 
number of men and women. It has to be, I think, in a kind of quali 
tative strength, that is, the kind of people and the full utilization of 
the people we have at home. 

Today’s children and those yet unborn are a strong component of 
that kind of strength. Because we believe that so strongly, we urge 
you not to cut by 1 penny the proposed funds through ‘which the 
Children’s Bureau can help children to become leaders rather than 
invalids, wage earners rather than public charges. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe in every person doing his duty. Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, or otherwise, passes the law -alling the youngster. 
They will say, “ Jim, you come over here and report on this date to 
that certain place.” 
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I think it is a national duty to see that those that they call are pre- 
pared to be able to answer the call. 

During the last World War, there were 6 million American boys 
who were sincere, who were patriotic, who wanted to do their duty 
and who could not on account of health deficiency. 

Mrs. Sroven. That leads me into the figures for right now, Senator, 
the figures I got just this last month from the Selective Service. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not speaking for the committee. I am ex- 
pressing my self, 

Mrs. Srovcn. There are the figures for the past 16 months. It 
shows that if 30 men are called up by a draft board, 11 of them will 
will be sent home unfit for service. That is an account of what is 
he uppening right now. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. They wanted to do their duty, 
they wanted to answer the call, they wanted to die if necessary, but 
they could not. 

Mrs. Sroveu. And because of the fact that they have been neg- 
lected. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, it is on account of physical deficiency. 

Mrs. Srovueu. That is right. 

The next part of my testimony has to do with what we have to 
count on and what we may have to count out. I think you have the 
statistics, and I do not think I will take up your time with any more 
of them. 

We do have more children, just in numbers. We have rising costs. 
It stands to reason that the appropriation this year for the ( ‘hildren’s 
Bureau, which has been cut over what it was last year, the dollars 
in that appropriation will not go as far. 

We will have to open our eyes that they will not go as far. It is 
true that we shall need planes and ships and guns and ammunition— 
you are being asked to appropriate millions and billions for them. 

We will also need healthy, well-educated men as soldiers and 
sailors and flyers and marines—from where are they to come if not 
from today’s nurseries and schoolrooms ¢ 


AID TO KRANDICAPPED AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The second point concerns the accomplishments that we have made, 
bringing down the mortality rate, and the whole work which the 
Children’s Bureau is doing for crippled children. 

I have one significant quotation here that I think has a bearing. It 
is from the findings on the Annual Congress on Industrial Health 
which was held in Pittsburgh in January. Reporting that con- 
ference, Dr. Rusk, in the New York Times, reported these findings, 
and I am quoting: 

The achievement of our defense aims will depend upon increased produc- 
tion * * * jnereased production depends upon our manpower, increased 
manpower depends upon heulth. Under our present plans 2,500,000 more work- 
ers will be needed this year in defense work. A higher percentage of the 
“extra” workers must come from women, older and retired workers, and handi- 
capped persons. 


Those were Wilson’s figures. 
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That brings me into the fact that the Children’s Bureau uses a 
great deal of their money for handicapped and crippled children, as 
you know. But even with what they have had to spend, only 215,000 
are receiving services. 

Then you have the number of children who are suffering from 
cerebral palsy—that is a familiar story—the number of children suffer- 
ing from epilepsy; the number of children suffering from rheumatic 
fever. 

My prepared testimony has a bit of matter in it about that, sir. 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY OF CHILDREN 


Another point that I think is worth emphasizing concerns the 
factors that make for emotional stability, which are also of concern 
to the Children’s Bureau within a department of its Child Welfare 
Section. 

I went to the Herald Tribune forum last fall and I heard Morris 
Ernst give a talk that impressed me greatly. With an associate of 
his he had interviewed rec and I believe he is about to publish 
a book on the subject—a great many former American Communists 
in this country, and he was trying to determine why they had joined 
the Communist Party. I would like to quote three sentences from 
Mr. Ernst’s speech. 

The homes from which young Communists come indicate an inordinate inci- 
dence of suicides and desertions. The ostracized and those with physical and 
obvious emotional disabilities find the Communist Party peculiarly inviting. 
From all I have found I would draw only one conclusion : 

We are maintaining a stupid and self-defeating posture so long as we fail 
to realize that in our culture communism is a psychological movement rather 
than an economic one. 

Now, how do we prevent the psychological disturbances which lead 
young people to join the Communists, or to smoke marijuana, or 
sniff heroin, or to commit murder, or jump off bridges ¢ 

Those are real questions. 

We believe that part of the question lies in the Children’s Bureau. 
Each time a dollar of its appropriation goes to put a homeless, neg- 
lected child in a satisfactory foster home, we have helped one child 
over an emotional hurdle. 

Each time a disturbed child is brought under the influence of a 
trained child-guidance worker, we may be helping to turn a probable 
delinquent into a stable citizen. 

We need more foster-home care, however; we need more people 
trained to help children. 

Some of the Children’s Bureau grant for child welfare will go 
toward providing such training in accredited colleges and universities. 
A great deal more could be used for that purpose. 

With my testimony, I am appending a chart which shows the con- 
gressional approval to the 1950 amendment to the Social Security 
Act, and what they had hoped would be the appropriation for the 
Children’s Bureau by this time. 

As I said previously, the appropriation this year is almost 20 
percent below what Congress in 1950 believed would be necessary. 

We regret that it must be so low, but we want you to know that we 
believe it to be an irreducible minimum. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Sroucu. My statement on the education of migrant children, 
I will file with the record, because Mrs. Zimand has certainly cov- 
ered it. : 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. Your other statement will 
be inserted into the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Apa BARNeETYr STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


I am Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc. The organization I represent is a nonprofit, child-welfare com- 
mittee working for more and better schools and for adequate health and social 
welfare services for the Nation’s children. Our chairman, George J. Hecht, 
was the founder of the Welfare Council of New York City and its secretary 
for 20 years. For the past 25 years, he has been the publisher of Parents maga- 
zine which now has a national monthly circulation of 144 million. I am filing 
with this statement a list of the names of those who serve on the board of 
directors and as members of the National Council of the American Parents 
Committee. 

Two questions which seem uppermost in the minds of Congressmen this session 
are: “How can we best build up the defense of this country?’ and “How can 
we cut down Government expenses?” No one, it seems, disagrees with those two 
objectives, but there isn’t always agreement when we try to define what we mean 
by building defenses, or how much we can cut domestic expenditures without 
weakening the very fabric of the country we are seeking to make strong. 

The American Parents Committee believes that long-term security lies in 
developing our human as well as our material resources—that means taking 
care of the health and welfare of today’s children who will be the defense work- 
ers, the soldiers, and the citizens of tomorrow. The human resources we build 
now will not have to be put in moth balls or sold as scrap at the end of the emer- 
gency—they are also the backbone of a nation in time of peace. With this in 
mind we are asking that you appropriate the $31,587,000 requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the Children’s Bureau. This amount, as you know, is eleven 
and a half million dollars short of the amount which Congress after extensive 
hearings authorized in the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act. Another 
year we will probably urge you to vote the full amount because the needs of 
children can wait only so long. We realize, however, that this year you are faced 
with a difficult job when you must go before a constituency which is tired of 
paying taxes—a constituency which will challenge you to justify and defend 
every tax dollar you have voted. We sympathize with the need for economy 
in our national budget, but we want it on the record that we believe economy 
in services for children can go no further than it has in the recommendations 
of the President’s budget. 

Apparently there is agreement by almost everyone that expenditures for na- 
tional defense must have priority in these critical times, but we believe expendi- 
tures for defense should be both for short-term and long-term security. We 
must make our country strong for a long, long uncertain period ahead. The 
strength of the United States against the U. S. S. R. and its satellites can never 
be in the sheer number of men and women we can throw into our defense effort. 
Our superiority must be in a higher qualitative strength based on the full utiliza- 
tion of both our people and our material resources. 

Today’s children and those yet unborn are a strong component of that kind 
of strength. Because we believe that so strongly, we urge you not to cut by one 
penny the proposed funds through which the Children’s Bureau can help chil- 
dren to become leaders rather than invalids, wage earners rather than public 
charges. It is true that we shall need planes, and ships, and guns and ammuni- 
tion—you are being asked to appropriate billions for them. We will also need 
healthy, well-educated men as soldiers and sailors and flyers and marines— 
from where are they to come if not from today’s nurseries, and school rooms? 
The life line for every boy on a military post in any part of the world is the 
production, line back home; and the children we are discussing today are the 
engineers and the mechanics, the steel workers, the munition workers, to say 
nothing of the statesmen of tomorrow. Dollars spent on these children are not 
Government extravagances, they are both investments and dividends, for what 
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will it profit us to arm to the teeth if the inner fabric of our country is allowed 
to weaken and deteriorate. 

We recognize that the Children’s Bureau as only one of the several Govern 
ment agencies dealing with the well being of the child, but we believe the work 
it has done and is doing is basic to all the rest. We are not advocating that child 
health work be increasingly the responsibility of the Federal Government. A 
look at the statistics will prove that is not the case, that States are more and 
more assuming a larger share of the expense, but the Federal Government shoul: 
continue to help wipe out the inequities in child health services due to the 
great differences in the financial resources among the States. We can be 
critical of the Children’s Bureau, and we often are. However, our differences 
of opinion are usually over their sins of omission rather than commission and 
often they come back at us and say that what we want takes more money than 
they have to spend. 

To be srecific, the American Parents Committee would like to see the Bureau 
in a position to take some bold imaginative leadership in tackling the disturb 
ing subject of juvenile delinquency. We would like to see much more research 
on rearing and training children so that we mothers and doctors and nurses 
and professional workers with children could be advised about the right way of 
dealing with early problems common to children and young people. I, personally, 
was struck by the attitude on “thumb sucking” in the new edition of Infant 
Care. Both of our teen-age children were reared according to earlier editions 
of that book, and I couldn't help but wonder how many neuroses we may have 
created in our young son by putting on thumb guards and bitter medicine when 
he was at the thumb-sucking age. There are many more serious questions about 
child rearing to which we do not yet have an answer. Who knows what might 
happen to humanity if we applied to child research the same boldness with 
which we approached the Manhattan project? 

Figures on the Selective Service for the past 16 months obtained from the 
Department of the Army show that if 30 men were called by a draft board, 11 
would be sent home as unfit for Army service. Had the Children’s Bureau in the 
past decade been able to do more well-rounded work and research the picture 
today might be quite different. 

But rather than lament the past let us discuss what we have to count on today, 
and what we may have to count out. 

First of all—we have more children. In 1951 we had the highest birth rate 
in our Nation’s history, and the number of children of school age has increased 
by more than 1% million in the last 10 years. 

While the number of children in the country has increased, so has the cost of 
taking care of them. In terms of Children’s Bureau expenses, two major factors 
are the salaries of professional personnel (that is, the doctors, nurses, etc.) and 
the cost of hospital care. Between 1946 and 1950 there was a 66-percent increase 
in expenses per patient per day in hospitals in the country as a whole. Salaries 
for State health department personnel and public health nurses have increased 
somewhere between 35 percent and 44 percent. All of that means that much 
less can be done with the dollars appropriated by the States and the Federa| 
Government for the work that needs to be done with children. 

You know of the great progress that has been made under the Maternal and 
Child Health program of the Children’s Bureau in bringing down the mortality 
rate; in 1915, 100 babies died for every 1,000 babies born—today only 29 of each 
1,000 die. That average is a national one, however, and in many places such 
as the Southeast and the Southwest, the figure is twice that high. Causes of 
death associated with premature births are still responsible for a third of the 
infant deaths. More research is needed to find out what causes premature 
births and what we can do to keep premature babies alive and help them to 
develop normally. 

One of the very important parts of the work of the Children’s Bureau, as you 
know, is the aid it gives to the States for work with crippled children. The 
number of children classified as “crippled” was estimated by the American 
Association of Social Workers in its 1951 Year Book to be 5,867,000. In the light 
of that figure, the conclusions of the twelfth annual Congress of Industrial Health. 
held in Pittsburgh recently, are significant. Some of the findings of the Congress, 
according to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, M. D., reporting in the January 20, 1952, 
New York Times, were: 

“The achievement of our defense aims will depend upon increased production 
* * *, Increased production depends upon our manpower, increased manpower 


depends on health * * * Under out present plans, 2,500,000 more workers 
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will be needed this year in defense work. A higher percentage of the ‘extra’ 
workers must come from women, older and retired workers, and handicapped 
persons.” rd ; : 

Practically all states are doing something toward rehabilitating handicapped 
children, through grants-in-aid from the Children’s Bureau, but last year it was 
estimated that only about 215,000 were receiving such services. 

There are over 182,000 children who are victims of cerebral palsy according to 
Karl K. Van Meter, executive director of United Cerebral Palsy, Inc. A high 
percentage of such victims can be trained to live useful lives but cost of treat- 
ment is so high that only about 8 percent of the 182,000 are now receiving public 
or private treatment. Only about a dozen states have been able to set up any 
kind of public facilities for the necessary medical, social and psychological 
services. 

The number of children suffering from epilepsy has been estimated at from 
200,000 to 800,000. For the past few years, we have been reading remarkable 
stories of epileptic victims who have been returned to normal living through ad- 
vances in the use of drugs to control seizures. But the number is all too few. In 
far too, many communities, the pitiful epileptic is an object of shame in the eyes 
of his family and the community doctor knows little or nothing of the newly 
discovered techniques for treating him. 

Approximately 500,000 children are handicapped by the damaging effects of 
rheumatic fever. Dr. Frederick J. Lewy, assistant medical director, of the 
American Heart Association has provided us with significant figures pertain- 
ing to one thorough study done by Dr. Katherine D. Brownell in the lower east 
side of New York city. It was found there that out of every 1,000 students in 
elementary and junior high schools, over 15 percent were verified or suspected 
heart cases. Private care was being given 41 percent of these children, 52 per- 
cent of them were under public or clinic care. Fortunate were the 52 percent 
who could get clinical care in New York City. In many states such care would 
not be available. 

More than 8 million children are deficient in hearing, about 1 million of which 
are so seriously defective as to need very special treatinent, yet, only 10 states 
can provide any public help. 


The factors which make for emotional stability are the concern of the Bureau's 
program of child welfare. Morris L. Ernst, with an associate, recently inter 
viewed a great many former American Communists in an attempt to find out why 
they joined the Communist Party. I would like to quote to you just three signifi- 
cant statements about that research from a speech he made to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum last fall: 


“* * * The homes from which young Communists come indicate an in- 


ordinate incidence of suicides and desertions * * * The ostracized and 
those with physical and obvious emotional disabilities find the Communist party 
peculiarly inviting * * * From all I have found I would draw only one 
conclusion: We are maintaining a stupid and self defeating posture so long as 
we fail to realize that in our cuuture communism is a psychological movement 
rather than an economic one * * *” 

Now, how do we prevent the psychological disturbances which lead young 
people to join the Communists, or to smoke marihuana or sniff heroin, or to 
commit murder and jump off bridges? That is a real question. We believe part 
of the answer is in the hands of the Children’s Bureau. Each time a dollar of 
its appropriations goes to help put a homeless neglected child in a satisfactory 
foster home, we have helped one child over an emotional hurdle. Each time a 
disturbed child is brought under the influence of a trained child guidance worker. 
we may be helping to turn a probable delinquent into a stable citizen. We need 
nore foster home care, however, we need many more people trained to help 
children. Some of the Children’s Bureau grant for child welfare will go toward 
providing such training in accredited colleges and universities: a great deal more 
could be used for that purpose. 

Appended to my testimony is a chart showing what has happened to the Child- 
ren’s Bureau appropriations for grants-in-aid since the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. One look at it will show that this year’s request is almost 
25 percent below what Congress in 1950 believed would be necessary. In con- 
sidering this appropriation along with all the others we respectfully ask you 
to keep in mind these questions— 

Shall we sentence the crippled children of the country to a life-time in beds and 
Wheel chairs, perhaps as a drain on our economy, or shall we help to treat and 
train them to become a part of our nation’s resources? 
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Shall we leave the homeless, neglected, emotionally sick children to wallow in 
their difficulties, or shall we try to help them become the kind of stable citizens 
we will need in the crucial years ahead? 

Shall we as a nation be as concerned about the welfare of children as we are 
about the welfare of cattle and hogs? 

Shall we spend as much on counseling parents and doctors and welfare workers 
as we do in counseling farmers? 

We regret that this year’s request for the Children’s Bureau must be so low. 
We want you to know that we believe it to be an irreducible minimum. 


Crants-in-aid appropriations for the Children’s Bureau 


j 
| 


Authorized| Authorized| , a 

in Social | by 1950 | Aprsegty | Requested | Appropri- | Requested 

Security | amend- 1950-51 | 1951-52 ated 1953-54 
Act | . 1951-52 


ments : | 
- = Seeeenenntatinegient iecipionatetil eemesieasenrigeting |_| ————_|—_—_ 


| 


Maternal and child health... $11, 000, 000 $16, 500, 000 | $13, 200, 000 $13, 120, 000 $12, 2, 524, 000 | $12, 746, 000 
Crippled children _..| 7, 500,000 | 15,000,000 | 9,975,000 | 11, 927, 000 | 1, 385, 000 | 11, 749, 000 
Child welfare services ; | 3,500,000 | 10,000,000 | 7,075,000 | 7, 951, 800 | 7, 590,400 | 5, 505, 000 


Total... we ...--| 22,000, 000 | 41, 500,000 | 20, 250, 000 32, 998, 800° 31, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 
-— 


Senator Cuavez. Next we have the American Legion. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, AND RALPH H. LAVERS, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Oxtson. My name, Mr. Chairman, is C. H. Olson. Iam assistant 
director of the legisl: ition commission for the American Legion. 

I have with me our director of the economic commission, Mr. Ralph 
H. Lavers. 

Before introducing him, if I may, I would like to say a few words. 

As I sat in the back of the room a few minutes ago, I was particu- 
larly impressed with your reference to the implements of war, such 
as the guns and ships, planes and tanks. But more particularly, T was 
interested in your reference to the human being in relation thereto. 
That is the fellow we are here to talk about today in connection with 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

These young men who are taken from their homes and who have 
been sent forth to the training camps and battle fields, are now coming 
back in considerable numbers. They are young and inexperienced in 
jobs and job relations. 

We feel that the appropriation required or requested, and approved 
by the Budget Bureau, is small enough indeed. We would like to 
see it increased, if possible. 

Mr. Lavers will give you our reasons for such a request. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you start, I want to put something in the 
record as far as last year’s appropriations were concerned, 
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The estimate of last year was $1,583,000. The House allowed you 
$743,500, or a reduction of $839,500. It came down to the Senate. and 
the Senate allowed you $1,513,765, or an increase over the House 
figures of $770,265, but stil under the estimate by $69,235. 

“The conferees eventually, instead of the Senate, allowed $1,513,765. 
The conferees agreed on $1,300,000. 

Those are the figures so you will be able to elaborate further on 
them, if you desire. 

Mr. Lavers. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph H. Lavers. I am 
director of the national economic commission of the American 
Legion. I know how veterans’ employment and financial problems 
are handled. 

We are not going to take a great deal of your time. 

I would like to submit for the record this prepared statement of 
ours. 

Senator CHavez. That will be all right. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RALPH H. LAVERS, DrkecToR, NATIONAL EcONOMIC COMMISSION, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee: At 
the outset, I wish to thank the members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the 
American Legion, for the privilege of presenting our views relative to the appro- 
priations for the Veterans Employment Service, and to stress our recommenda- 
tions as to the amount, in our judgment, based upon our studies, required for 
the proper functioning, during the coming fiscal year, of that service. 

First, may I state, that it is the confirmed judgment of the American Legion 
that the comparatively small amount allocated to the Veterans Employment 
Service by the Bureau of the Budget, namely, $1,254,000, to provide for personnel 
of 186, is altogether inadequate to provide the services intended under the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, commonly known as the GI Bill of Rights. 
We have also been advised that this may be reduced by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and at a time when we are faced with 
over 1,000,000 dischargees a year from the Armed Forces. 

I would like to point out to this subcommittee that of this group being dis- 
charged, there are thousands who have never had work opportunity and should 
be afforded competent consultation and assistance in seeking gainful employment. 
I would also like to point out that at Battle Creek, Mich., of 765 dischargees 
74 percent had never had work experience, which in itself shows the need for a 
continued and expanded service for veterans to secure job opportunities in the 
field of gainful employment. 

Dollar for dollar, there is no comparable Federal agency that can equal the 
results produced by the small force of the Veterans Employment Service. 

Appropriations of the Veterans Employment Service have been continually 
lowered from a peak in 1947 to the present time. A reduction that is well over 
50 percent, yet the veterans’ load of this Nation is increasing daily. In 1943 the 
Veterans Employment Service was represented by one State veterans employment 
representative and a secretary in each State. When the proponents of the GI 
bill, namely, the American Legion, sponsored this legislation, they realized 
that with the incerasing number of veterans who would be returned to the labor 
market at the end of the war, that many increases in this service should be made: 
therefore, title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, in creating 
the Veterans Employment Service, provided for “An effective job-counseling and 
employment placement service for veterans * * * so as to provide for the -m 
the maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment * * * 

Congress passed this legislation in the Senate after a dissenting vote, and with 
only one dissenting vote in the House of Representatives, therefore, in a time 
of war a gracious Congress gave to the veteran, among other benefits, a job- 
counseling service which worked with a great deal of satisfaction.. Now we are 
faced with an ever-increasing load of veterans. The continuation of the so- 
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called Korean conflict, the expansion of our Armed Forces, has given us an ever 
increasing turn-over of personnel. We find that the young men from high schoo!s 
and colleges, who have never had an opportunity of work experience, are the 
large mass of personnel making up our Armed Forces. Therefore, the need for 
a Veterans Employment Service, to carry out the intent of Congress for those 
who served in World War II, is needed for those now serving in the Armed 
Forces, and the same opportunity should be passed along to them so that they 
may become better citizens and can be placed in job opportunities commensurate 
with their skills and education. 

The Veterans Employment Service was originally created at the urging of 
the American Legion in 1933, when the Wagner-Peyser Act was adopted. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, including title IV, as finally 
enacted, provided for the substantial expansion of the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

As to the legislative history of title IV, when the Senate bill was considered 
by the House, title IV was changed materially by that body. The House con- 
ferees finally receded from their position on their title IV and title IV was 
thereafter approved by both Houses in the principle of Senate title IV. A sep 
arate budget item was provided for the Veterans Employment Service with 
restrictions against the use of such appropriation funds for any other service or 
function. 

Title IV, or Public Law 346, as enacted by the Congress, charged the Veterans 
Employment Service with the following specific responsibilities : 

(a) be functionally responsible for the supervision of the registration of 
veterans in local employment offices for suitable types of employment and 
for placement of veterans in employment ; 

(b) assist in securing and maintaining current information as to the 
various types of available employment in public works and private industry 
or business ; 

(ec) promote the interest of employers in employing veterans; 

(d) maintain regular contact with employers and veterans’ organizations 
with a view to keeping employers advised of veterans available for em- 
ployment and veterans advised of opportunities for employment; and 

(e) assist in every possible way in improving working conditions and the 
advancement of employment of veterans. 

Obviously, if the Congress expects these important duties to be properly 
performed by the Veterans Employment Service, adequate funds and adequate 
personnel must be provided for the fiscal year ahead. This service cannot meet 
its responsibilities with the reduction in appropriations that it has suffered in 
the past 4 years, and the American Legion urges vehemently that sufficient funds 
be provided for this service to give, not only to the men and women of World 
War II preferential treatment, but to give the opporuwnity for job counseling 
and placement with maximum opportunity in the field of gainful employment, 
to the men and women who are now returning from the Armed Forces, bearing 
in mind, gentlemen, that the great majority of these veterans have never enjoyed 
a work experience and service of this type; therefore, it is a vital necessity that 
these veterans be assisted in becoming better citizens for the future. 

During the coming year while many thousands of servicemen are returning 
to civilian life, due to the rotation system in effect among those in the Korean 
theater, and the returning to their homes of National Guard units, and the 
release of many thousands of reservists and draftees, will throw a burden on 
the Veterans Employment Service equal to that following World War IT, and 
with the present load of unemployed veterans being on the increase of over a year 
ago, it will be necessary for an alertness to be kept in all phases of employment 
so that these servicemen and women will be given preferential treatment. 

If we are to study the functions of the Veterans Employment Service, if we are 
to expect that Congress was sincere when it passed the GI bill of rights, and we 
of the American Legion believe they were, we must be determined to see to it 
that funds are provided by a gracious Congress to carry on this service at a time 
when America needs to see to it that its veteran population does not become a 
“forgotten group,” as it is the desire of every man and woman returning from 
the Armed Forces to be given an opportunity in gainful employment in order 
that they may reestablish themselves in their community and take their place 
among their fellow men. 

While it is felt by some that the staff of the Veterans Employment Service. 
as it is now constituted, may be able to cope with the oncoming situation, and 
while it is felt by the same group that the $1,254,000 would be sufficient to 
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carry on this service, we of the American Legion are sincere when we say that 
we know the service to veterans is seriously handicapped by the elimination of 
over 50 percent of its personnel in the past 4 years. We urge upon this subcom- 
mittee to consider the sum of $250,000 additional, making an over-all appropria- 
tion of $1,504,000 available to the Veterans Employment Service for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952. Gentlemen, may I say to you that this is a small 
amount of money to consider when we realize it may give to these men and 
women the opportunity they desire to keep them alert to be better Americans 
and aloof from the subversive temptations into which people often stray during 
periods of unemployment and want. 

At the Miami national convention of the American Legion, in Miami, Fla., 
October 15-18, 1951, 37 States submitted resolutions supporting the continuance 
of the Veterans Employment Service and that the American Legion request 
additional funds for this operation, with the result that the attached major 
resolution was adopted by the American Legion and is the policy of our organ- 
ization. 

I also offer you a copy of the active file on veterans registered with the State 
employment services throughout the country as of December 31, 1951, and wish 
to add that this figure has been increased considerably in the past 60 days. 

In conclusion may I say that the original entry and reentry of veterans into 
the labor market of today constitutes an activity of continuing magnitude, and 
Congress, by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, title 
IV, mandated that the veteran should receive the maximum of job opportunity 
in the field of gainful employment. The task of the Veterans Employment 
Service in fulfilling its part in this requirement of the Congress looms large; 
therefore, we can repeat that in our unalterable judgment the sum of $1,504,000 
should be appropriated for the Veterans Employment Service to provide for 
additional positions in the field, to carry out the task assigned to the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

The American Legion sincerely appreciates the courtesies extended at this 
time, and at other times, and the patience exhibited by this Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in permitting us to express the views and studies of the 
American Legion as to the services rendered and the appropriations needed 
for the proper functioning of the Veterans Employment Service. 

We likewise sincerely hope that our recommendations will receive favorable 
consideration during the deliberations by your subcommittee, full committee, 
and the Senate. 

We are confident your approach as to the financial needs of the Veterans 
Employment Service is in accord with that of the American Legion and of the 
gracious Congress that passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
namely, to secure an “effective job-counseling and employment placement service 
for veterans * * * so as to provide for them the maximum of job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment * * *.” 


THE AMERICAN LEGION-——RESOLUTION NO. 404 


Whereas it is the established policy of the Federal Government to assume re- 
sponsibility for the rehabilitation and welfare of its veterans, and 

Whereas all competent authorities agree that no rehabilitation is complete 
without establishment in gainful employment, and 

Whereas because of the changing economic pattern, employment in any one 
area is not and never will be a stable condition but transcends local and State 
boundaries, and 

Whereas serious difficulties are being encountered in the placement of dis- 
abled veterans and older veterans in the change-over in industry from nondefense 
work to defense work, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States tends to economize on all appro- 
priations for veterans’ services at a time when such services are needed, not only 
for the veterans of World War I and World War II, but for the veterans of 
the Korean campaign, who will be returning to civilian life in ever-increasing 
numbers the latter part of 1951 and in 1952, and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Employment Service has been subject in the interven- 
ing years to repeated efforts to reduce the personnel by cutting the appropria- 
tions for the Service and thereby eliminating the procuring of job opportunities 
for veterans, especially disabled veterans : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That The American Legion in national convention assembled at 
Miami, Fla., October 15-18, 1951, recommends that Congress appropriate ade- 
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quate funds so that the Veterans’ Employment Service can make continuous 
progress in the development of its service to veterans and disabled veterans in 
the field of gainful employment ; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to all members of the 
Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Veterans’ active file—Dec. 31, 1951 


Alabama 4, 835 | Nebraska 1, 52 

Alaska ‘ 233 | Nevada 964 
Arizona 2,984 | New Hampshire 1, 660 
eI aS 8 ree 6,356 | New Jersey 9, 182 
California 369 | New Mexico 317 
Ceerego.... ..2 cs gles Se ch meee Dt ON ON et ss 30, 400 
Connecticut : j 885 | North Carolina ; 4, 442 
Delaware 529 | North Dakota 1, 164 
District of Columbia , 247 | Ohio 13, 735 
Florida 5, 958 c ‘ 3, 176 
Georgia 786 | Oregon 8, 181 
Hawaii 820; Pennsylvania ; 25, 189 
Idaho 364] Rhode Island 4. 332 
i ea a a 583 | South Carolina 3, 066 
Indiana .751| South Dakota 1, 062 
Iowa. , 548 Tennessee 7, 240 
Tn eae te 1. 653 | Tex 11, 657 
Kentucky ; 5, ee: U tah 870 
Louisiana___-_~_- 4 Vermont 549 
Maine 8} Virginia 2.134 
Maryland : , 4 Washington 8, 317 
MIARARONROGUS nk 18, 262 | West Virginia 4,197 
Michigan 5, 028} Wisconsin 4,918 
Minnesota 7,161 | Wyoming 399 
Mississippi ; Puerto Rico ie cebaaeics 10, 309 
Missouri , 097} Virgin Islands 97 
Montana 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Lavers. I would like to say this to you: The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended $1,254,000. In my appearance before the House, 
I acked that that be increased $250 thousand. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you recall what they asked for, what the agency 
asked for ? 

That is, I am not asking what the estimate was from the Budget 

3ureau, but what was asked for? 

Mr. Lavers. Offhand, I cannot say, sir, just exactly. Maybe Mr. 
Dodson could say. 

Mr. Dopson. We requested from the Bureau of the .Budget 
$1,221,252. 

Mr. Orson. And we asked that that be increased $250 thousand. 
We are also asking your distinguished committee to give considera- 
tion to that also. 

Our reasons are this, sir: We have today an unemployment problem 
that probably most people are not aware of throughout this Nation 
of ours. It is increasing every day. 


INCREASED WORKLOADS 


We had a figure, which we are submitting to you, which was taken 
as of January 1, 1952, and which today has increased approximately 
20 percent in various areas of the country. 
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Mr. Lavers. Today the State employment director in Texas called 
me and told me his load had increased 20 percent in the last 2 months. 
That is going on all over the country. 

Who are these men who are getting into the unemployment fields 
today ¢ 

First, they are the older workmen, the World War I workmen; 
secondly, they are the inexperienced men. Who is he? He is the 
World War II veteran who ‘ame back, probably had a family and 
could not get an education or a training, : a trade. 

Third, it consists of the young man coming back from Korea who 
has never had any work experience. 

We recently conducted a survey at Battle Creek, Mich., of 765 dis- 
charges, 74 percent of which had never had work experience. 

It may interest you, Senator, to know that 87 percent of those men 
were 22 years old or younger. 

The people will say to you, “The State employment serv ices will 
take care of the veterans.” 

Here is what we find as we go along. 

I found in 21 States last year, not all of them, but in many of them, 
where they were abolishing the so-called “salmon colored card” which 
indicated that the applicant was a veteran. They did not want to 
give him that treatment. They wanted to put him in that great mill 
of people who would wait until the day came when they found that 

card and would probably give them an opportunity. 

I know, sir, you were one of the men who helped us in the struggle 
of the days of the GI bill. You know we are up against the same thing 
today. 

YEARLY ARMY DISCHARGES 


We have today about 1,250,000 men discharged by the Armed Forces. 
The Defense Department stated that would happen every year as 
long as we keep a standing ‘Army of 3,500,000 in the field. 

So we do have a serious veteran problem coming up. 

We hope your committee, and the Senate itself, will see to it that 
funds are restored and that this worthwhile service will be given to 
those young men and women who served our country. 

In closing, I would like to make one observation : 

This is one of many, many times that I have had the opportunity 
of appearing before the distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
At all times, the courtesy and cooperation given to me has been out- 
standing. 

Asa representative of the American Legion speaking for those men, 
I want you to know that we, today, and always before, appreciate 
and will further appreciate your cooperation and consideration of 
us during deliberations. 

Senator Cuavez. That is most kind. 

But before you get through, I want to ask about another thing. We 
might as well make the record clear. 

I know the nec essity and the need for this act. I know the necessity 
and the need for hospitalization. I know the necessity and the need 
for everything that the Veterans Bureau was supposed to have been 
created for. 

But I want to ask you right here about another matter that, in my 
mind, means definite attention. 
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MENTALLY ILL VETERANS 


The boy who can be placed, he can gripe to you or to me. He will 
write me a letter asking “What is going on?” And he should. But 
what about the thousands of veterans who are mentally ill, who are 
not now being taken care of by the Veterans Bureau or even by the 
local institutions the way they should be taken care of ? 

Let me make the point. In New Mexico we had one particular group 
who were at Bataan. They went through the agony of the damned. 
Many of them did not come back. We had about 56 percent who came 
back. 

You see them today just like I am speaking to you boys. Next 
week, Jimmie Jones will be taken before the local judge and either 
the mother or the sister, or a relative, or some neighbor, complains 
that he is mentally ill. They take him before the court, who is deal- 
ing then with an individual citizen. The court, of necessity, after he 
listens to the doctor and the neighbors, and this and that, says, “Well, 
Jimmie Jones is sick.” 

So he confines him to the local institution for the mentally ill. My 
opinion is that the Federal Government has a certain responsibility. 
But Jimmie Jones has been sent, as as individual citizen, to an in- 
stitution. 

The fact that he was an ex-serviceman is only incidental. They 
send him to the institution that has not sufficient capacity even to 
take care of him in a clean room of his own, much less for the ex- 
serviceman. 

' The mother will say, “Why cannot the Government take care of 
rim ?” 

I have gone to Colorado, to a Government installation. I have 
gone to Fort Worth. They will say, “Well, we are filled up.” 

Your boy, who is not placed, cannot complain. The boy who is 
sick can complain, the boy who has a broken arm can complain. But 
this boy can do nothing. 

What are you doing about it? Are you trying to get the Govern- 
ment to build some more hospital rooms ? 

This is out of this particular bill, but I would like to get your views 
on it, because I am concerned. They cannot take care of themselves. 

Mr. Lavers. Senator, you are talking right up my alley. Before 
I came to Washington I was in rehabilitation work in New England. 
We had the same problem there that you have in New Mexico. 

The Government should take care of the mentally ill. 

Senator Cuavez. In New Mexico I know the institution. It was 
supposed to be for 250 patients. They have over nine hundred. All 
it is is a confinement place, a jail. Nothing is to be done for the poor 
fellow that you cannot take care of, and he cannot take care of himself. 

I think we owe him even more than the boy who is to be placed in 
the job. 

Mr. Lavers. I think the boy is the forgotten man at the moment. 

Senator Cuavez. The American Legion and the other people should 
be concerned. 
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General Gray appeared yesterday before another committee, you 
know, an Appropriations Committee, and this matter was br ought up. 
Of course, he is trying to get a little frozen money. He is “trying 
to get. a little something, probably, that belongs currently to some 
other unit. 

But these boys are forgotten. I wish you gentlemen would get on 
to that. 

Mr. Lavers. Mr, Olson can tell you more about that. 

Mr. Otson. We are trying to do it, sir, and the American Legion 
has a definite view, which is this: 

That man who is mentally ill is a responsibility of society and must 
be taken care of. 

Senator Cuavez. But it is based upon the fact that once upon a 
time he was a serviceman. 

Mr. Orson. I wanted to say, sir, that we believe it is the first re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Gover nment. We have thousands and 
thousands like that of such men in hospitals today, as you know. 

Senator Cuavez. In New Mexico, from Bataan alone, we have 49, 
which is bad enough. 

I picked up a paper on Sunday in Chicago, in the State of Illinois, 
and they are trying to do something in which the Federal Government 
would pay for the keep. But that is not the relief. The relief should 
be to the extent of trying to do something to rehabilitate these boys. 

Illinois has over eight hundred of them alone. That is certainly 
unfair, 

Mr. Orson. That boy needs treatment. He needs treatment just 
as everyone does. 

Senator CHavez. He needs treatment, he needs to be treated just as 
he needs other things. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that those boys, everyone of them, 
have or eventually will crack. 

I have seen them in New Mexico, as I have seen elsewhere. I have 
seen them go before the judge. This is general throughout the 
United States. 

I think a concentrated effort by all of us should be that Uncle Sam 
should take care of those boys just as he does with the tubercular and 
the other person who has some other illness. They deserve more of 
our trust. 

You can take a fellow who wants to complain, and he will write to 
me and complain bitterly, saying, “Why can I not get work ?” 

[am forhim. But he can complain, ‘he can gripe. 

Mr. Ouson. But there are many in the country today who are 
critical of our taking care of those very same people. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. But with the fellow who is men- 
tally ill, the judge, and in doing his duty, will send him over to an 
institution. Who takes care of him? I think Uncle Sam should do it. 

I hope you gentlemen in the Legion and the other services will make 
a concentrated effort to get some beds for those boys, and some treat- 
ment, 

Mr. Orson. We will never stop trying, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Thank you. We will now hear from Mr. Mac- 
Elroy. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. MacELROY, NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
OFFICER, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MacErroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is George L. MacElroy, and I am the national civil service of- 
ficer of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and head of the employment 
division of the same or ganization. 

Our organization deeply appreciates the opportunity of appearing 
before this committee in order to present our views relative to the 
appropriation for the Veterans Employment Service. 

Juring the Fifty neers Annual Encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars held in New York City last August, Resolution No. 80 
was unanimously adopted on the floor of the encampment. That reso- 
lution contains five explanatory points: 

. The Veterans Employment Service was created primarily to aid 
and assist veterans in securing employment. 

The Veterans Employment Service had been reduced several 
times by budget cuts, within the last several years. 

Recent efforts had been made to reduce the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service further to the point of all but eliminating it. 

4. The Veterans Employment Service had performed and will con- 
tinue to perform an important service to veterans. 

5. Funds allocated to the Veterans Employment Service are negli- 
gible when compared to the many services rendered to veterans in 
increasing their productivity. 

These points were followed by the resolve clause, which stated : 

That the President of the United States, the Budget Bureau, and the Congress 
be petitioned by the national legislative chairman that sufficient funds be al- 
located to the Veterans Employment Service so that they might maintain 
strength to continue the proper service to veterans. 

This resolution states the desires of over a million overseas veterans 
who belong to our organization. 

During the years that have passed since the Veterans Employment 
Service was created, our organization has been closely associated with 
their work and with the necessity of their continued services to vet- 
erans. 

EMPLOY MENT VISITS 


During the fiscal year of 1951, the Veterans Employment Service 
conducted 17,462 local office visits; 79,544 employer visits, and se- 
cured 92,788 job openings for veterans. 

Certainly these figures give some indication of the actual accom- 
lishments of the Service. At the close of 1951 there were registered 
in the local offices for employment approximately 300,000 veterans. 
About 34,000 of these were disabled veterans. Certainly these figures 
indicate the necessity of an appropriation of sufficient funds to enable 
the Veterans Employment Service to maintain strength to continue the 
proper service to veterans. 
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The year 1951 represents a period of time when we had a tight labor 
market, and yet there were registered for employment at the end of 
1951 some 300,000 veterans. 

These veterans and the thousands more who are coming out of the 
military service day after day will not be absorbed in productive 
employment without proper assistance. They are now and will con- 
tinue to be in great need of counseling and placement service. 


JOB COUNSELING SERVICES 


Many of them have never been employed in industry as they went 
into the military service direct from schools. Many others will not be 
able to follow their former occupations because of disabilities. The 
need, therefore, of adequate and competent counseling and placement 
personnel and facilities for this service to veterans is urgent for two 
reasons : 

1. The veteran needs such service and is entitled to receive all assist- 
ance possible. 

2. The national defense effort, the Nation,-and industry needs the 
skills and knowledge of the veteran who is properly placed in employ- 
ment through the Veterans Employment Service. 


1952 APPROPRIATIONS 


The budget request of the Veterans Employment Service for last 
year was $1,583,000. Congress provided $1,300,000. This cut neces- 
sitated an immediate reduction in force and some 63 positions were 
abolished. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, as well as all other veteran organi- 
zations, felt the impact of that action. We believed that the number 
of unemployed veterans then warranted the request for a million and 
a half dollars. We did not believe that the Veterans Employment 
Service was overstaffed when consideration was given to the number 
of unemployed veterans. 

We received numerous letters from the field concerning that reduc- 
tion in force and how it was affecting veterans in the area. The 
300,000 registered veterans at the end of the year indicated the need 
for the employment representatives who were separated, 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 

The present budget request of $1,254,000, even if approved, will 
cause still another reduction in force and the loss of 26 more positions. 
Che total number of positions under this budget will be 186, of which 
110 will be professional personnel, and 67 will be clerical personnel. 


PERSONNEL 


In 1948 there were 410 employees in the Veterans Employment 
Service. Last year there were 212 employees. It is now contemplated 
that there will only be 186 employees. 

In other words, since 1948 the Veterans Employment Service has 
been forced to release 224 employees, many of whom were highly 
trained specialists in the field of veteran employment. 
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This reduction in personnel of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
is rather alarming. It cannot help but mean that the veterans of 
today will not receive the same eflicient and prompt counseling and 
placement service that they did in the past. 

There is further cause for alarm when we realize that in addition 
to the present number of aproximately three hundred thousand veter- 
ans registered for employment the military services are now discharg- 
ing about forty-five thousand men a month. These men are as a rule 
still very young and many have never before been employed. They 
will be greatly in need of the services of the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

In view of the tremendous task facing the Veterans Employment 
Service in their responsibility for the counseling and placement of 
veterans in gainful and productive employment after military service, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars ask the members of this committee to 
recommend an appropriation which will enable that service to effi- 
ciently and promptly fulfill its responsibilities. 

It would be our recommendation that a million and a half dollars 
be approved as that amount would permit the Veterans Employment 
Service to operate efficiently. 

Again let me thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 

May I ask you a question, Mr. MacElroy ? 

Mr. MacE:roy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you think of my idea of taking care of 
this problem I mentioned a moment ago? 

Mr. MacE troy. I would like to say for the organization that we 
have consistently and very forcefully, to the very best of our ability, 
petitioned the Congress and appeared here before the committee in 
opposition to the cut-back of sixteen hundred beds originally. We 
believe that that is of prime importance. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you not actually feel, irrespective of the mer- 
its—and I am strongly for it—about placing these boys to work, 
that those boys who cannot defend themselves at least should have 
a place to be taken care of ? 

Mr. MacEtroy. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

Senator Cuavez. I want you to please believe me. I believe this 
employment service is important, and I believe we should give them 
adequate funds to take care of their problems. But I still think that 
you and I, the veterans’ organizations, owe more to those boys who 
cannot defend themselves compared to the fellow who wants to get a 
job. 

Mr. MacEtroy. Thatistrue. I would like to state an opinion of my 
own, if I may be permitted to do so, 

Based on my experience of the Veterans of Foreign Wars office 
here in employment work, I have watched it carefully, and I find an 
indication of the man who is not yet mentally ill, but who is liable 
to become so if he is not provided with a job. That, to me, is the 
important part of the veteran employment and counseling service. 

Senator Cuavez. He worries about everything? 

Mr. MacE roy. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. He is sick mentally, but not to the extent that he 
will probably be confined. But, nevertheless, the state of his mind is 
going to such an extent that he cannot get a job, he cannot get his 
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family needs, he cannot do this, and his mental attitude is such that 
it might eventually make it compulsory to bring him before the court. 

Mr. MacE1roy. That is right. He is on the verge of going over the 
hairline. That is about what it amounts to. He is on the verge of 
going into where we would have to commit him to some kind of an 
institution. 

Senator Cuavez. I do hope that you gentlemen are working in the 
interest of the ex-servicemen, and working in every line of endeavor, 
that you will devote some time to this proposition because I am going 
after it. 

Mr. MacExroy. We will support you, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not only in New Mexico, of course. Of 
necessity I know about the New Mexico cases. But it can happen in 
Pennsylvania, it can happen in Maine, it can happen in Lowa, it can 
happen, as I illustrated, in Illinois. 

The State of Illinois is now trying to take ways and means by which 
they can get the Federal Government to pay for the upkeep of those 
poor unfortunates up there in local asylums, ‘The local asylums can- 
not take care of them. It should be a Government responsibility be- 
cause, after all, that was the reason. 

Of course, when they are taken before the court they are only in- 
dividual citizens. But the fact that they are there; the fact that once 
upon a time they were a part of the military of the United States, 
should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. MacE.roy. He was ready, willing, and able to give everything 
he had. ; 

Senator Cuavez. Not only that, but he actually did. 

After he gets out, it is the same way with the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Of course, they are there as citizens. But the only reason they are 
there is that once upon a time they served in the Armed Forces. 

Am I correct ? 

Mr. MacExroy. You certainly are; yes, sir, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not. want to have them treated up there in 
the fashion that they will still have to salute. Ido not want that. But 
that is the attitude of the powers that be. 

Mr. MacE troy. I can assure you that we will support anything on 
that at all. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Is there anyone here from the DAV? 

If not, we will just say “Amen” for them. 

Mr. Oxson. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that they plan 
to file a statement. , 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. We will recess and reconvene at 10: 30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., Tuesday, March 11, 1952, the subcom- 
ae recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, March 12, 





